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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATION 

IN   TEXAS* 

BY    W.    S.    SUTTOX^    LL.    U.,    I'UOFESSOU    OF    EDUCATIOX 

The  name  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  Texas  declares  its 
mission.  This  society  is  not  a  douma,  created  to  execute  policies  pre- 
determined by  external  authority;  it  is  a  conference,  which  hopes 
that,  through  investigation  and  discussion  in  which  its  entire  mem- 
bership is  to  share,  the  ideals,  content,  and  method  of  its  work 
are  to  be  established  and  maintained.  Its  strength  is  to  rest  upon 
the  intelligence  of  its  individual  members,  and  the  common  stock 
of  their  reason  is  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  undertakings  and  its 
progress.  Conference  as  it  is,  it  is  under  bond  to  exercise  its 
powers  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare.  If  that  spirit  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  development  of  any  democratic  in- 
stitution once  he  lost,  this  Conference  will  hasten  to  a  deserved, 
a  foredoomed,  and  an  inglorious  end. 

It  is  a  Conference  for  Edncaiion.  and.  therefore,  it  will  con- 
sider only  questions  pertaining  to  that  (IcM  of  luuiiaii  activity. 
Other  fields  are  important — vastly  important;  but  this  association 
can  be  true  to  its  name  and  preserve  the  unity  of  its  followers 
liy  holding  aloft  but  one  banner,  and  that  the  banner  of  Educa- 
tion. This  banner,  however,  must  be  I)road  enough  to  be  recog- 
nized as  tile  rallying  .symlml  by  all  those  interested,  whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  many  varying  ])hases  of  education. 
That  banner  should  mever  be  raised  to  promote  the  interests  of 


•An  address  dflivcrcd  in  Dallas,  May  0.  lOOS.  at  tho  sooond  ainiual 
ni'*etiiip  of  tli<'  CoiifiTrncf  for  l-Miuat  inn  in  Texas. — Ht'piintt'd  from  tin* 
Texas  School  Magazine,  for  Deccndx-r,  190S. 
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any  special  school  or  group  of  schools  at  the  expense  of  other 
schools  or  other  groups ;  it  should  never  be  unfurled  to  encourage 
a  propaganda  for  any  particular  aspect  of  education  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  other  aspects.  The  legitimate  results  of  education, 
in  its  widest  and  most  significant  sense,  results  affecting  the  lives 
of  the  900,000  children  to-day  in  Texas  and  of  their  successors  in 
the  oncoming  generation,  are  to  be  the  enduring  objects  upon 
which  the  zeal  and  the  wisdom  of  this  Conference  are  to  be  cen- 
tered. 

This  movement  has,  furthermore,  been  founded  in  order  that, 
through  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  laymen,  educational 
progress  may  be  greatly  developed  in  Texas.  Other  praiseworthy 
societies  there  are,  having  for  their  respective  missions  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  foreign  lands;  but 
this  Conference  was  born  that  we  Texans  might  come  to  realize 
the  difficulties  in  our  own  educational  situation,  and  then,  with 
patriotic  devotion,  employ  whatever  means  may  be  necessary  to 
the  vanquishmcnt  of  those  difficulties.  While  it  is  to  be  confined 
to  our  own  State,  our  work  should  no  more  be  considered  a  pro- 
vincial affair  than  is  one's  wise  direction  of  the  economic  and  social 
features  of  his  own  home.  The  truth  is,  that  one  who  manifests, 
by  contributions  of  j^ersonal  service  and  of  money,  a  greater  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  foreigners  than  for  tliat  of  his  own  fellow- 
citizens,  desen^es  the  censure  of  that  scriptural  passage  which 
reads,  "He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  linusohold  is  worse  than 
an  infidel." 

Having,  in  general  terms,  described  the  mission  of  this  organi- 
zation, which  is  a  Conference  the  policies  of  wliich  are  to  l)e  de- 
termined by  democratic  methods,  wliieli  is  to  direct  its  efforts  to 
the  study  of  problems  pertaining  to  educational  interests,  and 
which  is  to  confine  its  labors  within  the  territory  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  let  me  direct  attention  briofiy  to  somo  of  the  more  im- 
portant phases  of  that  mission. 

In  the  first  place,  the  financial  support  of  our  schools  is  a 
question  which  should  bo  considered  of  primary  im]iortance  by 
the  citizens  of  this  State  and  by  the  members  of  this  Conference. 
The  problems  pertaining  to  the  financing  of  our  school  system 
must  be  solved  if  all.  the  childron  in  Texas  arc  to  enjoy  such  ad- 
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vautages  as  should  obtain  iu  every  modern  civilized  State.  There 
should  be  devised  the  best  plans  possible  I'or  the  raising  oi"  school 
revenues,  including  methods  of  handling  permanent  funds,  as  well 
as  the  levy  of  moneys  raised  by  state,  county,  and  local  taxation. 
The  scientific  study  of  these  taxation  problems  is  a  work  which 
this  Conference  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  When  states  go  to  war 
against  ignorance,  just  as  when  kings  go  to  war,  the  first  and 
continuous  demand  is  money.  Texas,  depending  too  largely  upon 
a  permanent  fund  which  was  created  by  the  fathers  of  the  Ke- 
public,  and  which  has  not  cost  this  generation  one  drop  of  blood, 
an  hour's  labor,  or  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar,  has  not  be- 
come conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  spent  per  capita  upon 
the  education  of  her  children  is  altogether  insufficient,  and  is  far 
below  the  per  capita  of  each  of  a  great  many  states  in  this  Union. 
Whether  Texas,  however,  occupies  high  rank  or  low  rank  in  the 
list  of  states,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  This  is  the 
question  which  she  ought  to  face,  and  which  she  has  not  yet  faced ; 
"Does  the  taxation  which  now  obtains  furnish  enough  revenue  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  our  school  system  has  been  es- 
tablished?" The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  message  of 
Governor  James  Stephen  Hogg  to  the  Twenty-second  Legislature, 
shows  unquestionably  that  he  had  grappled  with  this  question, 
and  had  discovered  the  only  sure  and  satisfactory  way  by  which 
it  can  be  solved: 

'•'A  misleading  opinion  that  'the  State  will  educate  the  children 
at  its  owTi  expense'  to  some  extent  seems  to  prevail.  This  may 
sound  well  and  appear  as  plausible,  yet  the  question  is  pertinent, 
how  will  the  State  get  the  money  with  which  to  do  this?  The 
only  answer  is,  from  the  people.  The  people  compose  the  State. 
It  exists  by  their  consent,  for  their  convenience,  and  to  promote 
their  happiness.  Without  money  it  cannot  exist,  and  that  must 
be  raised  by  some  means  of  taxation.  A  partial,  qualified  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  applies  to  the  public  schools.  For  their  support — 
the  State — once  owned  a  vast  domain.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be 
the  general  expectation  that  all  the  expenses  of  schools  could  be 
defrayed  out  of  it  without  resort  to  taxation.  No  longer  does 
such  an  opinion  prevail  among  those  who  are  informed  on  the 
subject,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  such  a  mistake's  ever  again  being 
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in  the  least  excusable.  The  proposition,  narrowed  down  to  the 
line  of  candoi",  is,  that  if  the  people  ever  expect  to  have  an  efficient 
system  of  public  free  schools,  they  must  prepare  to  pay  for  it." 
If  it  do  nothing  more  than  reveal  to  our  citizenship  the  truth  of 
Governor  Hogg's  contention,  that  our  schools  are  inefficient,  pri- 
marily for  the  want  of  funds,  the  existence  of  this  Conference  will 
be  fully  justified. 

Again,  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  school  affairs 
are  to  be  found  many  questions  requiring  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. Among  them  none  is  more  important  than  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  the  completion  of  our  system  by  providing 
suitable  instruction  in  secondary  schools.  At  the  present  time 
legal  provision  is  made  for  elementary  and  for  higher  instruction, 
but  our  statutes  are  silent  as  to  secondary  education,  without 
which  both  elementary  and  higher  schools  are  themselves  seriously 
defective.  Until  this  want  be  supplied,  Texas  cannot,  in  justice 
or  decency,  claim  to  have  perfected  a  school  system  at  all. 

Another  matter  which  relates  to  school  organization,  and  to 
which  this  Conference  can  proj^erly  direct  attention,  is  the  utter 
divorce  of  the  management  of  educational  institutions  from  what 
is  known  as  practical  politics.  The  school  is  an  institution  which 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  our  people, 
for  those  of  all  political  parties  and  factions.  It  needs  no  debate 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  any  influence  other  than  that  which 
promotes  the  best  interests  of  our  children,  has  no  rightful  place 
in  the  management  of  the  schools  which  they  attend.  Texas  has, 
perhaps,  suffered,  comparatively  speaking,  little  from  political 
abuses  on  the  part  of  those  that  have  been  charged  with  the  con- 
trol of  ber  school,  but,  as  she  grows  in  population  and  in  wealth, 
and  as  her  urban  communities  increase  in  number,  there  will  be 
greatly  increased  opportunities  for  the  injection  of  baneful  prac- 
tices in  school  administration.  Now  is  the  time,  when  these  evils 
are  few  and  small,  to  make  adequate  provision,  l^y  la-w  and  other- 
wise, for  the  protection  of  our  schools  in  this  direction. 

The  third  of  these  questions  of  organization  and  administration 
is  tliat  of  supervision.  For  years  the  most  primitive  and  expen- 
sive kind  of  supervision  existed  in  this  State.  Many  county 
judges,  who  were  ex-officio  county  superintendents,  were  men   of 
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ability  aud  inllucuci';  but  they  had  neither  llie  time  nor  the  special 
training  nor  the  necessary  interest  in  order  to  render  expert  and 
etticient  service,  liecognizing  this  fact,  the  Thirtieth  Legislature, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  I'ulilic  In- 
struction, with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  aiid  upon  the  eni- 
jihatic  reeonuneudation  of  school  men  and  school  friends  in  vari- 
ous (piarters  of  Texas,  as  well  as  of  the  Executive  Committees  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  this  Conference,  gave  us 
a  law  emphasizing  the  need  of  expert  oversight  of  the  country 
schools,  and  added  sixty  or  more  counties  to  the  list  of  those  in 
which  the  office  of  county  superintendent  had  already  been  estab- 
lished. This  was  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  progress,  for  it 
means  that  in  each  of  more  than  one  hundred  counties  there  is  to 
be  a  trained  man  wlio  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of 
supervising  schools.  He  will  study  the  conditions  in  his  own 
county,  and  search  for  the  best  means  of  organizing  all  its  schools 
into  an  efficient  system.  Furthermore,  it  is  througli  tjie  county 
superintendent  that  the  State  Superintendent  is  able  to  exercise 
influence  otherwise  impossible.  The  school  supervision  act  of  the 
Thirtieth  Legislature  may  be  considered  a  prophecy  that,  in  due 
time,  we  shall  have  a  thoroughly  co-ordinated  school  system,  wisely 
and  economically  administered.  While  that  body,  on  account  of 
the  passage  of  that  act,  deserves  the  thanks  of  school  people  ev- 
erywhere in  Texas,  yet  this  Conference  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion should  not  lie  content  until,  throughout  the  remaining  coun- 
ties, the  school  children  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  competent 
su))ervisory  leadership.  To  determine  the  plans  for  obtaining  this 
increased  supervision,  as  well  as  the  time  when  these  plans  shall 
be  put  into  operation,  constitutes  a  work  which  this  society  should 
find  means  to  accomplish. 

Other  problems,  such  as  the  most  desirable  units  of  organiza- 
tion, the  fpialifications,  the  manner  of  selection,  ami  the  tenure 
of  office  of  boards  to  control  the  school  affairs  of  the  several  units 
established,  are,  like  many  other  educational  problems,  full  of 
complexity,  and  to  solve  them  wisely  calls  for  patient,  dispassion- 
ate, scientific  study.  Such  a  body  as  this  Conference,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  men  of  broad  educational  outlook  and  of  ripe  and 
varied  practical  experience,  can  here  find  opportunities  for  many 
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years  to  render  the  State  service  of  the  very  highest  value.  If 
members  of  this  body,  under  its  direction,  should  make  root-and- 
branch  studies  of  these  questions,  if  the  results  of  their  studies 
after  being  subjected  to  the  fiercest  criticism,  both  private  and 
public,  be  revised  and  published  and  then  be  distributed  broadcast 
throughout  the  State,  immediate  as  well  as  remote  benefits  of 
most  acceptable  character  will  inevitably  be  achieved.  It  is  this 
kind  of  work,  which  may  be  well  considered  indispensable  in  ac- 
complishing the  mission  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  Texas. 

Another  significant  phase  of  the  mission  of  the  Conference  is 
to  he  found  in  the  province  of  school  instruction,  with  respect  to 
which  there  are  two  great  classes  of  problems.  One  group  belongs 
to  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  the  other  relates  to  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  men  and  women  engaged  as  instructors.  Con- 
cerning the  first  set  of  problems  it  may  ]>e  said  that,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  there  have  been  more  discussion  and  in- 
vestigation, as  well  as  discussion  without  investigation,  of  the 
culture-material  that  should  obtain  in  schools  of  every  kind  and 
order  than  during  any  other  equal  period  of  the  world's  history. 
The  fact  is,  that  to-day  there  is  the  greatest  conflict  of  opinion 
concerning  many  aspects  of  courses  of  study.  We  shall  not  be  able 
to  reach  that  stage  of  advancement  which  would  be  denominated  by 
Herbert  Spencer  as  the  "unanimity  of  the  wise"  until  these  many 
varying  views  are  correctly  evaluated,  after  being  tested  by  scien- 
tific and  philosophic  standards.  Here  are  only  a  few  course-of- 
study  questions  which  rightfully  have  a  claim  upon  the  attention 
of  the  educational  public  of  this  State  to-day : — 

(1)  What  provision  should  be  made  in  our  schools,  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher,  for  the  systematic,  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  bodies  of  our  pupils?  It  is  certain  tliat  comparatively 
little  attention  is  given  to  this  matter.  We  are  spending  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  to  teach  spelling,  but  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  to  be  the  best  speller  in  Christendom  if  he  have  a 
l)0f]y  racked  with  pain  and  weakened  by  disease?  If  any  fact  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  in  modern  times,  it  is  that  the 
mind  is  intimately  connected  with  the  liody,  that  mind  and  body 
arc,  in  fact,  interdependent,  and  that  vigor  and  sanity  of  mind 
have  their  basis  in  soundness  of  body.     If  the  old  Greek  educa- 
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tion  teaches  us  any  lesson  whatever,  it  is  the  tremendous  import- 
ance that  should  be  attached  lo  the  careful  and  continuous  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  being.  If,  through  the  work  of  this 
Conference,  the  people  of  Texas  could  be  induced  to  investigate 
the  importance  of  physical  education,  they  would  doubtless  be  led 
to  devote  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  school  revenues  to  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  teachers  to  direct  the  gymnastic  training, 
as  well  as  the  games  and  sports,  of  the  children  in  our  schools. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  policy  suggested  would  subserve  the 
general  welfare  of  our  people,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  would  the  most  efficient  instruction  in  any 
other  one  subject  that  has  ever  found  a  place  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. 

(2)  A  second  group  of  course-of -study  problems  is  found  in 
the  realm  of  industrial  education.  Wliat  vocational  studies  de- 
serve places  in  the  curriculum,  in  what  kinds  of  schools  should 
they  be  taught,  at  what  periods  in  the  education  of  the  youth 
should  they  be  undertaken,  and  what  phases  of  industrial  educa- 
tion have  been  reduced  to  such  pedagogic  form  as  to  render  them 
efficient  instructional  agencies? — all  these  are  questions  yet  to  be 
settled.  It  is  not  clear  in  the  minds  of  all  educators  that 
there  is  a  place  for  industrial  education  in  the  ordinary 
school  which  is  established  for  general  culture  purposes,  while 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  the  methods  to  be  employed 
in  schools  established  to  furnish  training  and  instruction  for  the 
trades  have,  by  no  means,  been  agreed  upon  definitely  and  unani- 
mously by  industrial  education  experts  themselves.  The  teaching 
of  agriculture,  for  example,  furnishes  a  fruitful  field  for  investiga- 
tion. Shall  it  be  taught  for  practical  purposes?  Shall  it  be  taught 
in  the  country?  Shall  it  be  found  in  the  city  school  curriculum? 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  that  relate  to  the  vocational 
aspect  of  education,  and  that  are  reserved  for  the  future  to  an- 
swer. Even  the  fundamental  question,  to  which  all  these  others 
are  subordinate  and  whicli  must  first  be  solved  is  this:  In  pro- 
viding a  perfected  system  of  education  shall  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  State  be  to  furnish  equal  opportunities  for  all  her  children 
or  shall  she  adopt  the  modified  principle  of  furnishing  fit  oppor- 
tunities for  evcrv  one  of  her  children? 
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(3)  A  third  set  of  curriculum  perplexities  relate  to  drawing 
and  painting  and  music.  Are  they  only  fads,  or  have  they  the 
educational  value  assigned  to  tliem  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  people 
whose  artistic  sense  and  whose  artistic  works  yet  command  the  first 
place  in  the  world  of  art? 

(4)  Yet  another  important  matter  is  concerned  with  school 
extension.  Shall  the  instruction  carried  on  in  the  schools  be  con- 
fined to  the  ordinary  exercises  conducted  within  its  walls  and  on 
its  grounds  during  a  portion  of  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  of 
each  school  (hiy,  or  shall  each  school-house  become  a  social  center 
ant!  relate  itself  to  other  educational  activities  in  the  community? 

The  second  group  of  instruction  difficulties  centers  around  the 
employment  of  the  teacher.  In  our  own  State  a  majority  of  the 
white  teachers  employed  in  our  public  sciiools  hold  only  second- 
grade  certificates.  re])resenting  a  degree  of  academic  culture  about 
on  a  |)ar  with  tlial  of  a  youth  that  has  completed  flu;  seventh 
grade,  wliile  tlio  j^'ofessional  culture  it  represents,  is,  practically, 
a  negligihic  (|uantity.  In  this  State,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  nally  qualified  teachers.  Unquestionably  the  grading 
up  of  the  insli'Uftioii  of  our  children  is  absolutely  conditioned  upon 
raising  tlie  academic  and  professional  standards  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Time  forbids  detailed  discussion  of  the  work  which 
is  imperatively  necessary  in  this  direction.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
before  efficient  teaching  can  obtain  in  all  our  schools,  means  must 
be  pi'ovided  for  rendering  the  profession  of  teaching  sufficiently 
attractive  to  draw  into  its  ranks  men  and  women  of  vigorous  per- 
sonality, of  liberal  culture,  and  of  professional  training.  At  this 
time  teaching  can  scarcely  rank  as  a  profession,  becjuise  it  does 
not  demand  on  the  part  of  those  who  practice  it  intelligence  of  the 
highest  order.  It  does  not  insure  that  respect  of  professional  and 
non-professional  people  which  has  long  been  enjoyed  by  those  en- 
gaged in  other  professions;  it  does  not  guarantee  an  income  ade- 
quate to  obtain  the  actual  necessities^  not  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
comforts,  of  life;  it  does  not  offer  that  security  of  tenure  of  office 
which  is  an  indispensable  guarantee  of  professional  self-respect. 
As  long  as  these  conditions  obtain,  our  people  cannot  expect  that 
the  education  of  their  children  will  be  conducted  by  men  anTl 
women  of  the  most  desirable  type. 
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Involved  in  the  solution  of  this  proLileni,  are  minor  questions 
sueh  as  salaries  lor  teachers,  the  relative  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  to  give  instruction  in  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  schools.  Furthermore,  if  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
and  agriculture  are  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  if 
teachers  are  to  be  provided  for  trade  schools,  it  would  be  the  part 
of  folly  to  entrust  these  lines  of  work  to  ignorant,  untrained  in- 
structors. If  these  subjects  be  taught  at  all,  they  should  be  so 
tiiught  as  to  insure  valuable  results,  and  valuable  results  follow 
only  expert  teaching.  Poor  instruction  is  the  costliest  kind  of  in- 
struction, and  it  will  abound  in  any  system  of  public  education 
which  does  not  make  ample  provision  for  the  adequate  education 
of  its  teachers.  Here  again  we  find  a  task  in  the  performance  of 
which  this  Conference  can,  for  many  years  to  come,  legitimately 
contribute  invaluable  service. 

In  accomplishing  the  work  of  the  several  phases  of  its  mission, 
some  of  which  have  been  previously  outlined  in  your  presence, 
the  Conference  will  undoubtedly  adopt  the  method  which,  though 
it  entails  the  expenditure  of  much  effort,  as  well  as  time,  is  the 
only  one  that  will  prove  effective.  That  method  may  be  described 
as  the  evolution  of  public  opinion  through  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  Conference  is  the  cause  of  the  people,  and, 
unless  the  people  be  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  that  cause, 
annual  meetings  of  this  body  and  other  forms  of  activity  will  be 
utterly  without  avail.  To  arouse  and  develop  public  opinion  in  a 
democracy  offers  as  difficult  a  task,  and  at  the  same  time  as  worthy 
a  task,  as  men  are  called  upon  to  accomplish.  This  Conference, 
in  adopting  means  for  creating  and  stimulating  militant  educa- 
tional public  sentiment,  will  have  many  forces  from  which  to 
choose,  and  will  find  perplexity  in  the  iinific<ition  of  the  forces 
chosen.  'J'he  settling  upon  policies  wdiich  shall  safely  be  given 
emphasis  from  year  in  ycni'  will,  in  itself.  re(|uire  the  exercise  of 
great  wisdom. 

An  important  phase  of  this  iiicthod  will  call  forth  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  influence  educational  legislation  along  sanely  progressive 
lines.  The  assistance  in  this  direction  that  eould  be  given  the 
Governor,  the  State  SujX'rintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
members  of  the  legislature  interested  in  education,  would  no  doubt 


to 
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be  welcomed  b}'  them  all,  for  it  would  be  rendered  by  aji  organ- 
ization containing  both  the  parent  and  the  teacher,  the  two  in- 
dividuals who  should  be  considered  co-partners  in  the  education 
of  the  child  of  the  former.  Eepresentatives  of  the  Conference  for 
Education  in  Texas,  armed  with  the  results  of  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, and  pleading  for  policies  upon  which  the  more  enlightened 
educational  public  sentiment  shall  have  become  united,  would  be 
received  by  the  Legislature  not  as  a  lobby  for  special  interests  and 
could,  therefore,  speak  with  convincing  power. 

Its  methods  of  work  do  not  prevent  the  Conference  from  co- 
operating most  cordially  with  all  other  educational  agencies.  It 
does  not  seek  to  supplant  superintendents,  local,  county,  or  state. 
It  does  not  desire  to  take  the  place  of  teachers'  institutes  or  asso- 
ciations; but  it  is  determined  to  carry  on,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
own  proper  functions,  a  State-wide  campaign  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tional progi'css. 

To  summarize:  (1)  Its  name  indicates  the  mission  of  The 
Conference  for  Education  in  Texas. 

(2)  In  accomplishing  this  mission  careful  thought,  much  time, 
and  some  means  must  be  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  problems 
with  respect  to  the  finances  of  our  schools,  with  respect  to  school 
organization  and  administration,  and  with  respect  to  instruction. 

(3)  The  method  to  be  employed  is  the  fundamental  method 
of  social  progress,  the  method  of  the  evolution  of  public  sentiment 
through  public  enlightenment. 

Such  a  mission,  with  such  a  method,  should  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  the  active  support,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  every  citizen 
who  has  at  heart  the  material  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 
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EDLX'ATION  Til  IIOIC  II    IllE  STUDY  OF  WORDS* 

I5Y    K.    \V.    lAY^    rii.    I).,    I'UOFESSOU    Of    LATiX 

Young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen — who  constitute,  1  doubt 
not,  what  I)r.  Battle  calls  a  small  modicum  of  the  graduating 
class — I  could  make  you  this  morning,  if  I  felt  free  to  be  a  pla- 
giarist, the  best  commencement  address  you  ever  witnessed.  I 
should  swing  my  arms.  1  should  star-ypoint  ye  heavenward.  To 
excite  your  sympathies,  I  should  press  my  hand,  meaning  to  indi- 
cate my  heart,  somewhere  on  my  left  stomach.  [This  is  what  the 
orators  do  at  political  barbecues  when  they  have  to  keep  the  ladies 
amused  while  their  husbands  are  getting  dinner.]  I  should  rear 
my  head  backward  and  plunge  it  forward.  [These  sentiments  are 
much  more  effective  when  delivered  with  long  hair.]  1  should 
keep  my  mouth  working  actively,  and  now  and  then  exhibit  my 
tongue.  This  I  should  do  for  about  three  minutes,  all  in  dumb 
show,  without  uttering  a  syllable.  If  you  did  not  pronounce  this 
the  best  of  commencement  addresses,  why  your  tastes  are  widely 
different  from  mine.  At  any  rate,  the  very  best  toast  I  ever  saw 
delivered  was  what  I  have  described  to  you.  It  brought  down  the 
table,  so  that  men  forgot  to  clink  the  ice  in  their  lemonade  glasses. 

But  I  am  sure  you  are  panting  here  in  the  heat  for  some  fresh 
stimulant  to  inflame  your  minds  and  fire  your  souls.  Blessed  time 
of  youth,  when  nothing  is  too  hot,  when  you  would  fain  be  dancing 
from  sun-riso  until  noon — the  Commencement  German;  and  from 
midnight  again  until  sun-rise — the  Final  Ball.  Possess  your  souls 
in  patience:  if  not  this  year,  you  can  do  all  that  next,  and  having 
ceased  to  be  graduates  for  a  time,  you  will  not  have  to  listen  to 
the  graduating  address.  Meantime,  the  chance  of  getting  on  the 
beauty  page  in  the  Cactus.  Equally  high  and  keen,  no  doubt,  is 
the  ambition  of  the  boys,  to  get  on  the  second  scrub  team  and.  at 
the  Thanksgiving  game,  to  blow  the  parabolic  megatherium  in 
token  of  victory  over  the  A.  &  ^f. ;  at  Christmas,  of  course,  you 
aim  to  get  D's  enough  on  your  examinations  to  escape  having  the 


'An    iiddrcss    (iclivpiod    at    tlio    Commencement    of    tlio    Wliitis    Avenue 
Scliool,  AuMlin.  n,i  Jmic  ,3,  1008. 
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Dean's  first  admouitory  letter  sent  hoiue,  hinting  tliat  liis  ease  is 
disturbed  by  your  E's. 

But  1  mean  to  forge  in  aJiead  of  tlie  JJean.  Am  1  not  liere  at 
tlie  sacrifice  of  my  ease  to  destroy  yours?  Yet  am  1  sure  tiiat  the 
secret  hope  of  nearly  every  heart  of  you  is  soon  to  get  on  Easy 
Street,  and  here  1  come,  a  cold-blooded  student,  to  tell  you  in 
passing  that  my  conviction  is  unshaken  that  the  best  course  in  life 
for  every  man  takes  him  down  Work  Street,  and  involves  his 
shunning  the  paths  of  ease;  to  tell  you  that  true  happiness  lies 
in  work.  But  1  mean  not. to  prose  over  this  and  try  to  utter  fine 
words.  Fine  words  1  shall  utter  by  and  by,  when  I  come  to  my 
quotations.  And  as  \  am  a  school-master,  you  must  expect  me  to 
speak  as  a  school-master;  and  I  shall  expect  you,  for  a  little  while, 
to  jnit  away  childish  thoughts. 

W'liat  1  propose  to  do  this  morning  is  to  read  and  interpret  for 
you  a  jioem  that  lias  brought  me  comfort,  for  it  glorifies  my  call- 
ing. All  of  it  you  may  not  understand;  and  parts  of  it,  I  will 
confess,  arc  dillicult  for  me.  Therefore,  being  a  school-master,  I 
shall  make  some  explanations  and  give  some  definitions  to  put  you 
in  a  position  (lie  better  to  understand  the  poem  I  shall  read. 

The  time  of  the  poem  is  the  Kenascence,  whieb  ])orhai)S  you 
liave  learned  to  know  as  the  Eenaissance.  Those  of  you  who  have 
studied  Latin  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  renascence  means  a 
new  bii'tli.  But  1  wonder  to  how  many  of  you  it  is  clear  what 
bad,  at  that,  period,  a  new  birth.  Be  not  sbockrd,  young  ladies 
and  gciidcmen,  wlum  1  remind  you  that  tbe  newborn  thing  was 
tlie  study  of  language,  and  si)ecifically,  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Ill  ibis  practieal  day  it  is  liard  to  understand  that,  in  tlie  Four- 
teentli  Century,  tbe  civilization  wbieli  we  enjoy  to-day  was  ])()rn 
again  by  tbe  discovery  and  interpretation  of  the  long-lost  Greek 
and  Latin  classics.  Yet  it  is  simple.  Greek  civilization  was  at 
its  lieigbt  in  tbe  Fifth  and  Fourth  Centuries  B.  ('..  and  the  great 
Englisli  niilliropologist,  Francis  (ialton,  has  dared  to  say  that  the 
Greek  mind  of  that  day  enjoyed  endowments  as  superior  to  the 
Englisli  average  of  to-day  as  the  English  average  is  superior  to 
tlie  Hottentot's.  Then  the  Greek  mind  produced  imperishable 
masterpieces  of  art  and  literature.  It  was  not  till  tbe  Second  and 
First  Centuries  B.  C.  that  the  IJonians  attained  a  com|)arable  civ- 
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ilization,  and  thou  only  because  they  took  the  Greeks  for  their 
school-master,  liouglily  sjx'aking,  by  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D.,  our 
savage  Germanic  ancestors,  witli  untutored  minds,  liad  overrun 
the  old  peoples;  but  they  did  not  tlien  master  the  old  civilization 
in  it5  higher  manifestations.  Nor  was  it  till  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury that  tiie  revival  of  learning,  incident  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
classical  literatures,  began,  and  in  Italy,  the  home  of  one  of  the 
old  peoples.  Here,  under  the  guidance  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
the  renascence  gave  rise  to  humanism,  and  this  movement,  "be- 
ginning with  literature,  soon  extended  to  and  transformed  man- 
ners, philosophy,  science,  religion,  politics  and  art."  Behold  the 
extent  of  the  debt  our  world  owes  to  the  Revival  of  Learning.  In 
that  period,  the  scholar  with  his  books  was  the  discoverer,  and 
opened  the  ways  of  progress. 

You  must  indulge  me  if,  jumping  over  the  centuries,  I  say  to 
you  that,  in  my  belief,  humanism — by  which  I  mean  the  human- 
ising of  each  individual  of  us — is  still  chiefly  to  be  secured  by  the 
study  of  literature.  And  because  I  am  a  grammarian,  you  will 
suffer  me  to  go  on  and  say  that  the  study  of  literature  means, 
fundamentally,  the  study  of  words;  that,  beyond  this,  the  staple 
of  education  is  still  the  study  of  words.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  ac- 
cept this  merely  on  my  assertion,  but  I  ask  you  to  believe  Soc- 
rates, whom  the  Greek  oracle  truly  pronounced  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind. Hear  Epictetus  (1:17:1)  :  "And  who  is  it,  then,  who  has 
written  that  the  beginning  of  a  right  education  is  the  examination 
of  words?  Doth  not  Socrates  say  it,  of  whom  Xenophon  writes 
that  he  began  by  the  examination  of  words,  what  each  signified?" 
Again,  speaking  of  the  discipline  of  the  will,  Epictetus  says 
(2:14:3)  :  "TVlience,  then,  are  we  to  begin?  If  you  will  give  me 
leave,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  you 
should  understand  words."  Here  his  pupil  breaks  in,  as  I  sup- 
pose any  one  of  you  might  like  to  do  with  me:  "So,  then,  I 
do  not  understand  them  now  ?  : :  Xo,  you  do  not  : :  How  is  it, 
then,  that  I  use  them?  ::  Just  as  the  illiterate  do  written  ex- 
pressions *  *  *  Por  use  is  one  thing  and  understanding  an- 
other. But  if  you  think  you  understand  .them.  l)ring  whatever 
word  you  please,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  understand  it  or  not.'' 
Epictetus  wa.5  a  fashion  of  a  sclinolmaster.  a  toaclier  of  morals. 
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and  he  did  not  flatter  his  pupils.  Standing  here  before  you,  young 
graduates,  I  shall  dare,  like  him,  to  challenge  your  understanding 
of  words.  And  the  word  is  the  most  important  thing  in  life; 
without  it  we  should  l)e  what  the  animals  are:  no  words,  no  un- 
derstanding; without  language,  no  mind.  What  the  philosopher 
Descartes  made  the  demonstration  of  the  self  is  eternally  true: 
cogito,  ergo  sum:  *'jVly  thinking  is  the  condition  of  my  existence," 
and  words  are  as  indispensable  as  the  medium  of  thought  as  light 
is  for  vision. 

You  will  already  be  thinking  this  a  long  introduction,  but  I 
am  not  yet  ready  to  read  you  the  poem,  only  to  tell  you  that  its 
title  is  ''A  Crammarian's  Funeral,  Shortly  After  the  Revival  of 
Learning  in  Europe."'  But  in  the  very  title  are  words  you  do  not 
understand.  I  have  already  explained  the  significance  of  the  Re- 
vival of  Learning,  but  you  don't  fully  understand  what  a  gram- 
marian is.  You  don't  know  that  he  taught  literature  as  well  as 
words,  nor  even  yet  do  you  realize,  I  fear,  tliat  there  is  no  study 
of  literature  without  the  study  of  words:  no  complete  and  vital 
comprehension,  but  always  a  diminished  joy  in  the  beauty  of  lit- 
erature unless  you  understand  the  phrase  and  the  word  which  are 
its  elements. 

Thus,  in  tlie  very  beginning  of  our  poem,  Browning  uses  the 
obsolete  words  crofts  and  thorpes,  a  croft  being  a  small  field,  a 
tliorpc  a  hamlet  or  small  village.  What  is  the  poet's  purpose  in 
using  these  obsolete  words — though  the  Scotch  still  call  the  small 
farmer  a  crofter?  It  is,  by  way  of  mental  suggestion,  to  throw 
our  thoughts  back  to  a  by-gone  time,  to  evoke  the  image  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  time  when  their  darkness  was  beginning  to  catch 
the  sun-rise  from  the  Revival  of  Learning. 

In  the  next  line  the  poet  uses  the  word  tether  in  a  rather  forced 
sense,  I  think  we  must  admit: — but  then  he  wants  a  rhyme  for 
together.  What  does  tether  usually  mean?  The  rope  or  chain 
with  Avhich  an  animal  is  staked  out  to  graze.  But  Browning  speaks 
of  the  farm-houses  and  villages  as  sleeping  each  "safe  in  its 
tether."  The  term  is  forced,  but  it  pictures  the  security  of  the 
plain  masses,  fastened  like  cattle  that  cannot  stray;  and  later  on 
he  half  compares  the  crofter  and  hamlet  folk  to  the  cattle  that 
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they  keep:  not  flattering,  surely,  but  meaning  only  what  Shakes- 
peare means  in  the  line 

"Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits." 

We  can  pass  rapidly  over  a  few  foreign  words.  Browning  rep-« 
resents  his  aged  scholar  as  suffering  from  calculus,  a  bladder 
trouble;  and  from  tussis,  a  cough — using  the  Latin  words  to  show 
you  the  scholars  little  pedantries.  And  to  show  you  how  minute 
the  subjects  to  which  a  scholar  may  devote  himself,  he  represents 
the  dying  scholar  enthusiastically  at  work  on  the  usage  of  the 
Greek  conjunctions  hotl,  "that,"  and  oiin,  "therefore;"  and  on 
the  preposition  de,  hung  on  other  words  like  our  English  "ward" 
in  homeward,  bad-ward. 

Another,  and  my  last  word  for  explanation  now,  is  queasy,  which 
means  sick,  nauseated  from  overfeeding  or  drinking.  The  idea  is 
disgusting,  and  Browning  chooses  a  disgusting  word  to  express  it. 
Here  it  is  the  appropriate  word,  but  half-playfully  used  of  the 
greed  for  the  crumbs  of  knowledge. 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  brings  me  to  one  of  my  hob- 
bies, the  subject  of  style  in  writing:  it  is  little  more  than  the 
matching  of  perfectly  appropriate  words  to  the  ideas  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Xow,  a  word  to  explain  the  setting  of  the  poem.  A  group  of 
young  men  is  represented,  starting  out  to  bury  their  dead  teacher, 
their  master,  in  Browning's  old-fashioned  phrase,  whom  they  are 
carrying  on  his  bier  from  the  flat  country-side  up  a  mountain  to  a 
city  where  culture  and  civilization  are  more  advanced.  As  they 
go — and  you  must  look  out  for  the  parenthetic  directions  concern- 
ing the  advance  of  the  funeral  cortege — they  recite  the  biogi*aphy 
of  the  dead  scholar.  Beautiful  of  face  and  figure,  ho  liad  lived, 
before  the  Revival  of  Learning,  the  ordinary  life  of  selfish  pleas- 
ure. Then  the  thirst  for  knowledge  took  bold  of  him;  the  joy 
of  learning  made  him  "Scorn  delights  ami  live  laborious  days;" 
and  he  studied  to  the  end,  disregarding  the  increasing  illnesses  of 
advancing  years ;  and  wlion  he  died,  his  pupils  bore  him  up  aloft 
for  burial. 

Here  a   further  word   to  bring  out  two  or  throe  of  the  more 
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salient  sentiments  of  the   poem.     I  would  emphasize  what  this 
scholar  chose  to  live  for — 

"This  man  decided  not  to  live,  but  know;" 

and  how  he  sought  to  see  life  whole: 

''Image  the  whole,  then  execute  the  parts." 

And  last,  I  note  his  superb  optimism,  who,  while  "he  ground  at 
grammar,"  busying  himself  with  what  others  about  him  deemed 
trivial,  demanded  not  to  see  the  utility  of  his  task,  but  said : 

"Grod  surely  will  contrive  use  for  our  earning." 

This  is  a  sort  of  comfort  the  scholar  stands  in  need  of  to-day, 
when  he  asks  himself  the  use  of  his  striving.  He  can  realize  the 
use,  perhaps,  if  he  recalls  that  the  engineers  of  to-day  put  to 
practical  service  mathematical  formulae  discovered  by  Greek 
scientists  a  thousand  years  before  they  were  anything  but  equa- 
tions on  pajjer.  But  now  the  world  has  found  use  for  their  earn- 
ing.   And  at  last  we  come  to  our  poem. 

"A  GRAMMAEIAX'S  FUNEEAL" 

Let  us  Ijegin  and  cany  up  this  corpse, 

Singing  together. 
Leave  we  the  common  crofts,  the  vulgar  thorpes 

Each  in  its  tether 
Sleeping  safe  on  the  bosom  of  the  plain, 

Cared-for  till  cock-crow: 
Look  out  if  yonder  be  not  day  again 

Eimming  the  rock-row ! 
That's  the  appropriate  country;  there,  man's  thought, 

Barer,  intenser, 
Self-gathered  for  an  outbreak,  a«  it  ought. 

Chafes  in  the  censer. 
Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain  its  herd  and  crop; 

Seek  we  sepulture 
On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top. 

Crowded  vnth  culture ! 
xVll  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  excels; 

Clouds  overcome  it; 
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No !    yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadel's 

Circling  its  summit. 
Thither  our  path  lies;  wind  we  up  the  heights; 

Wait  ye  the  warning? 
Our  low  life  was  the  level's  and  the  night's; 

He's  for  the  morning. 
Step  to  a  tune,  square  chests,  erect  each  head, 

'Ware  the  beholders ! 
•This  is  our  master,  famous,  calm  and  dead, 

Bonie  on  our  shoulders. 

Sleep,  crop  and  herd !  sleep,  darkling  thorpe  and  croft. 

Safe  from  the  weather! 
He,  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft. 

Singing  together, 
He  was  a  man  born  with  thy  face  and  throat. 

Lyric  Apollo! 
Long  he  lived  nameless :   how  should  spring  take  note 

W^inter  would  follow? 
Till  lo,  the  little  touch,  and  youth  was  gone! 

Cramped  and  diminished. 
Moaned  he,  'New  measures,  other  feet  anon! 

My  dance  is  finished?' 
No,  that's  the  world's  way:     (keep  the  mountain-side. 

Make  for  the  city ! ) 
He  knew  the  signal  and  stepped  on  with  pride 

Over  men's  pity; 
Left  play  for  work  and  grappled  with  the  world 

Bent  on  escaping: 
'What's  in  the  scroll,'  quoth  he,  'thou  keepest  furled? 

Show  me  their  shaping, 
Theirs  who  most  studied  man,  the  bard  and  sage, — 

Give !' — So,  he  gowned  him. 
Straight  got  by  heart  that  book  to  its  last  page: 

'    Learned,  we  found  him. 
Yea.  but  we  found  him  bald,  too,  eyes  like  lead, 

Accents  uncertain : 
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'Time  to  taste  life/  another  would  have  said, 

'Up  with  the  curtaiu !' 
This  man  said  rather,  'Actual  life  comes  next? 

Patience  a  moment! 
Grant  1  have  mastered  learning's  crabbed  text, 

Still  there's  the  comment. 
Let  me  know  all !    Prate  not  of  most  or  least, 

I'ainf  ul  or  easy ! 
Even  to  the  crumbs  I'd  fain  eat  up  the  feast. 

Ay,  nor  feel  queasy.' 
Oh,  such  a  life  as  lie  resolved  to  live. 

When  he  had  learned  it. 
When  he  had  gathered  all  books  had  to  give! 

Sooner,  he  spurned  it. 
Image  the  whole,  then  execute  the  parts — 

Fancy  the  fabric 
Quite,  ere  you  build,  ere  steel  strike  fire  from  quartz, 

Ere  mortar  dab  brick! 

(Here's  the  town-gate  reached;  there's  the  market-place 

Gaping  before  us.) 
Yea,  this  in  him  was  the  peculiar  grace 

(Hearten  our  chorus!) 
That  before  living  he'd  learn  how  to  live — 

No  end  to  learning: 
Earn  the  means  first — God  surely  will  contrive 

Use  for  our  earning. 
Others  mistrust  and  say,    'But  time  escapes : 

Live  now  or  never !' 
He  said,  'What's  time?   Leave  Now  for  dogs  and  apes! 

Man  lias  FoTCver.' 
Back  to  his  l)ook  then:    deeper  drooped  bis  liead  : 

Calculus  racked  him: 
Leaden  before,  his  eyes  grew  dross  of  lead: 

Tussis  attacked  him. 
'Now,  master,  take  a  little  rest' — not  he ! 

(Caution  redoubled. 
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Step  two  abreast,  the  way  winds  narrowly!) 

Not  a  whit  tiouljled 
Back  to  his  studies,  fresher  than  at  first. 

Fierce  as  a  dragon 
He  (soul-hydroptic  with  a  sacred  thirst) 

Sucked  at  the  flagon. 
Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain. 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 

Bad  is  our  bargain! 
\\'as  it  not  great?   ditl  not  he  throw  on  God, 

(He  loves  the  burthen)  — 
God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  eai'then? 
Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear 

Just  what  it  all  meant? 
He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do  here, 

Paid  by  instalment. 
He  ventured  neck  or  nothing — heaven's  success 

Found,  or  earth's  failure: 
'Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not?'    He  answered  'Yesr 

Hence  with  life's  pale  lure!' 
That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it: 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue. 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit: 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million. 

Misses  a  unir. 
That,  has  the  world  here — should  he  need  the  next, 

Let  the  world  mind  him ! 
This,  throws  himself  on  God,  and  unperplexed 

Seeking  shall  find  him. 
So,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  death  at  strife, 

Ground  he  at  gi-ammar; 
Still,  thro'  the  rattle,  i)ai'ts  of  speech  were  rife: 

While  he  could  stammer 
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He  settled  Hoii's  business — let  it  be! — 

Properly  based  Oiin — 
Gave  ns  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  Dc, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 
Well,  here's  the  platform,  here's  the  proper  place: 

Hail  to  your  purlieus, 
All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race, 

Swallows  and  curlews ! 
Here's  the  top-peak;    the  multitude  below 

Live,  for  they  can,  there: 
This  man  decided  not  to  Live  but  Know — 

Bury  this  man  there? 
Here — here's  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds  form, 

Lightnings  are  loosened, 
Stars  come  and  go !    Let  joy  break  with  the  storm, 

Peace  let  the  dew  send  ! 
Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects : 

Loftily  lying. 
Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying. 

The  solid  substance  of  Browning's  poem  is  what  I  came  to  offer 
you  to-day  for  your  mental  sustenance,  but  I  am  willing  you 
should  have  dessert  to  your  dinner,  syllabub  after  meat,  with  a 
word  to  fill  the  interval  while  the  courses  are  changing. 

1  have  dared  to  suggest  that  in  our  poem  Browning  rather  forced 
the  use  of  the  word  tether  to  get  a  rhyme  for  together,  and  in  my 
remarks  about  style  I  have  spoken  of  matching  the  appropriate 
word  to  the  idea.  But  as  one  feels  the  need  of  variety  and  fresh- 
ness in  the  style  of  dress — which  is  the  style  to  which  the  hearts 
of  this  class  chiefly  thrill,  I  doubt  not — so  in  literature  the  phrase 
or  word  that  is  used  too  often  ceases  to  be  pleasing;  and  it  is  as 
necessary  to  avoid  the  trite  word  as  it  is  to  avoid  the  far-fetched 
word,  the  word  brought  in  for  the  rhyme's  sake  only.  Both  these 
faults  of  style  have  been  very  wittily  and  amusingly  criticised  by 
Charles  Stuart  Calverley,  who  had  in  mind  certain  lady  poets, 
Miss  Ingelow  and,  I  believe,  ]\riss  Eossetti.  This  is  the  syllabub 
I  have  to  offer  you  : 
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^•LOVERS,  AND  A  REFLECTION" 

In  luuts-praukt  dell-  which  tlic  sunbeams  flatter 
(And  heaven  it  knoweth  what  that  may  mean; 

ileauing,  however,  is  no  great  matter) 

\Yhere  woods  are  a- tremble,  with  rifts  atween; 

Thro'  God's  own  heather  we  wonn'd  together, 

I  and  my  Willie   (0  love,  my  love!) 
I  need  hardly  remark  it  was  glorious  weather. 

And  flitterbats  waver'd  alow,  above: 

Boats  were  curtseying,  rising,  bowing, 

(Boats  in  that  climate  are  so  polite) 
And  sands  were  a  ribbon  of  green  endowing, 

And  oh,  the  sundazzle  on  bark  and  bight ! 

Thro'  the  rare  red  heather  we  danced  together, 
(0  love,  my  Willie!)  and  smelt  for  flow^ers; 

I  must  mention  again  it  was  gorgeous  weather, 
Rhvmes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ours : — 

By  rises  that  flush'd  with  their  purple  flavours. 
Thro'  becks  that  brattled  o'er  grasses  sheen. 

We  walked  and  waded,  we  two  yoimg  shavers. 
Thanking  our  stars  we  were  both  so  green. 

We  journeyed  in  parallels,  I  and  Willie, 

In  fortunate  parallels  !    Butterflies, 
Hid  in  weltering  shadows  of  daffodilly 

Or  marjoram,  kept  making  peacock  eyes: 

Songbirds  darted  about,  some  inky 

As  coal,  some  snowy  (I  ween)  as  curds; 
Or  rosy  as  pinks,  or  as  roses  pinlcy — 

They  reck  of  no  eerie  To-como,  those  birds! 

But  they  skim  over  bents  which  the  millstream  washes. 
Or  hang  in  the  lift  'neath  a  white  cloud's  hem; 

They  need  no  parasols,  no  goloshes; 

And  good  Mrs.  Trimmer  she  feedeth  them. 
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Then  we  thrid  God's  cowslips  (as  erst  His  heather) 
That  endowed  the  wan  grass  with  their  golden  blooms ; 

And  snapt — (it  was  perfectly  charming  w^eather)  — 
Our  fingers  at  Fate  and  her  goddess-glooms ! 

And  Willie  'gan  sing  (oh,  his  notes  "were  fluty; 

Wafts  fluttered  them  out  to  the  white-wing'd  sea)  — 
Something  made  up  of  rhymes  that  have  done  much  duty, 

Ehymes  (better  to  put  it)  of  "ancientry:" 

Bowers  of  flowers  encountered  showers 

In  William's  carol — (0  love,  my  Willie!) 

Then  \\e  bade  sorrow  borrow  from  blithe  to-morrow 
I  quite  forgot  what — say  a  daffodilly : 

A  nest  in  a  hollow,  'with  buds  to  follow,' 

I  think  occurred  next  in  his  nimble  strain; 

And  clay  tliat  was  'kneaden'  of  course  in  Eden — 
A  rhyme  most  novel,  I  do  maintain ! 

Mists,  bones,  the  singer  himself,  love-stories, 
And  all  least  furlable  things  got  'furled;' 

Not  with  any  design  to  conceal  their  glories, 
But  simply  and  solely  to  rhyme  wdth  'world.' 


Oh,  if  billows  and  pillows  and  hours  and  flowers, 

And  all  the  brave  rhymes  of  an  elder  day. 
Could  l)e  furled  together,  this  genial  w^eather, 

And  carted,  or  carried  on  'wafts'  awav. 

Nor  over  again  trotted  out — ah  me  I 
How  much  fewer  volumes  of  verse  there'd  be! 

Perhaps,  yoimg  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  you  go  home,  jovl 
will  be  asked  for  the  text  of  this  discourse.  Say  that  it  was  Edu- 
cation, through  the  study  of  words,  ending  in  the  attainment  of 
style.  I  do  not  refer  to  hats  nor  to  frocks,  much  less  to  shoes 
or  gloves. 
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.MODEKN    ri;AlTlTlUXEl{S  OF   MEDICIXE* 

liV    J.VMKS    J.    TEHKILL,    M.    D.,    ACTING    PROFESSOR    OF    PATHOLOGY 

We  are  luut  today  to  inaugurate  the  eighteenth  annual  session 
of  the  ^ledit-al  Department  of  the  University  of  Texas.  It  is  with 
much  hesitation  that  I  attempt  to  speak  to  you  in  this  opening 
address.  However,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  short  while 
I  will  try  to  say  a  few  things  about  "Modern  Practitioners  of 
Medicine."'  I  would  not  have  our  students  of  pharmacy  and 
nursing  thinlc  that  in  any  way  they  were  being  neglected  in  thi.s 
subject.  ^Medicine,  pharmacy,  and  nursing  are  the  inseparable 
trio  of  humane  professions.  They  stand  or  fall  together.  What 
elevates  one  must  of  necessity  draw  the  other  upward.  We  have 
a  community  of  interests  which  we  would  do  well  to  recognize 
and  foster.  We  have  with  us  today  representatives  of  all  three  of 
these  professions,  in  e\ery  stage  of  development,  from  the  novice 
to  the  seasoned  practitioner.  I  am  glad  to  say,  also,  that  we  have 
present  some  who  have  themselves  witnessed  the  rescue  of  medi- 
cine and  its  allied  professions  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition 
and  guesswork  and  who  have  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  this 
rescue. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  all  have  ideals,  those  ends  to 
be  attained,  the  polar  stars  toward  which  we  point  our  efforts 
and  our  lives,  hoping  ultimately  to  arrive  at  least  within  the 
neighborhood  of  such  harbors  as  seem  to  us  desirable.  It  is  true 
that  we  nuiy  permit  ourselves  to  drift  lazily  along  our  course, 
driven  from  place  to  place  by  currents  and  forces  derived  from 
Avlthout  ourselves,  and  we  may  possibly  reach  some  worthy  end; 
but  we  cannot  depend  upon  such  a  con?imniia(i(^ii.  There  must 
be  generated  within  us  such  forces  as  will  direct  us  in  definite 
chosen  paths.  So.  in  the  beginning  of  our  lal)ors  in  our  chosen 
life  work,  wo  must  have  some  notion  of  wliat  wo  wish  to  ac- 
complish. 

Tliore  are  sovoral   ways  of  practicing  uiodioino.   ])bnrmnev.   or 


*An   address  dolivpiod   nt   tlie  o])cninfr  exercises  of  tlio   ^fodical   Dopart- 
mcnt  at  Galveston  on  October   2,   1008. 
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nursing.  There  be  those  whose  chief  aim  is  the  accumulation  of 
money.  The  viewpoint  of  these  may  well  be  represented,  as  a 
friend  once  said,  by  a  capital  S  crossed  by  two  vertical  parallel 
lines.  We  should,  indeed,  be  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood  from  the 
work  of  our  hands  or  of  our  brains.  That  is  the  inherent  right 
of  every  human  being.  This  was  well  put  by  the  famous  surgeon, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  many  years  ago,  when  he  said:  "To  ob- 
tain a  competency  such  as  will  place  yourselves  and  your  families 
above  the  reach  of  want  and  enable  you  to  enjoy  such  of  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  life  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  persons 
of  the  same  station  as  yourselves  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first 
duties,  and  one  of  the  principal  objects  to  which  your  attention 
should  bo  directed;  but,  nevertheless,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  forms  but  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  professional  success." 
Permit  me  to  emphasize  that  you  can  not  always  judge  the  worth 
of  a  doctor  to  his  community  by  his  income.  Medicine  has  come 
up  out  of  mystery  and  magic  and  its  skii-ts  are  not  yet  entirely 
free  from  the  taint  of  these.  While  the  laity  are  becoming  wiser 
in  judging  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is  still  easy 
for  the  quack  to  impose  upon  many  of  them,  and  thus  a  doctor's 
income  may  be  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  serv- 
ices. Let  me  say  here  that  if  you  have  chosen  one  of  these  pro- 
fessions for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money,  even  though  hon- 
estly, you  have  made  a  mistake.  The  same  amount  of  time  and 
money  spent  in  preparation  and  the  same  expenditure  of  intelli- 
gent brain  force  and  physical  energy,  if  put  into  strictly  commer- 
cial lines  of  work,  will,  as  a  rule,  bring  in  far  greater  monetary 
returns.  If  a  family  is  destitute  of  money,  food,  or  clothes,  w^e 
do  not  expect  the  banker  to  establish  in  his  banlc  a  checking  ac- 
count for  the  head  of  tliis  family;  we  do  not  look  for  the  grocer 
to  furnish  them  food  day  by  day  wthout  recompense;  nor  do  we 
expect  the  dry  goods  merchant  to  clothe  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. I  do  not  mean  that  banlvcrs  and  merchants  are  not  charitable 
or  that  they  do  not  give  of  their  means  to  deserving  poor;  but  the 
point  I  make  is  that  they  are  not  exj>eeted  to  assume  the  entire 
responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  when  a  member  of 
the  family  is  sick?  Then  it  is  that  tlie  doctor  is  expected  to  give 
his    time   and    his   services    freely,    "williout  money   and   without 
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price,"  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  until  his  visits  are  no 
longer  needed.  Mo,  these  professions  are  not  per  se  money-making 
ones,  and  I  for  one  would  dislike  very  much  for  any  of  our  stu- 
ilents  to  begin  them  with  this  view. 

But  next  higher  is  the  doctor  who  faithfully  and  well  gives  him- 
self over  to  tlie  treatment  and  cure  of  the  particular  case  in  hand. 
To  bring  about  this  cure  he  has  had  thorough  preparation,  he 
has  learned  all  the  laboratory  methods  of  accurate  diagnosis;  he 
studies  carefully  and  masters  what  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
jects; he  makes  use  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  men  of 
times  past.  Thus  equipped  he  does  battle  with  the  diseases,  the 
life  of  the  patient  being  the  stake.  Finally,  the  disease  process  is 
halted,  the  causative  agent  is  banished,  the  patient  convalesces, 
and  ultimately  is  restored  to  his  former  health.  AMiat,  then,  has 
this  doctor  done?  He  has  been  instrumental  in  saving  a  human 
life.  Well  may  he  rejoice.  He  has  accomplished  much.  He  is  to 
be  extolled.  His  worth  to  that  individual  is  almost  immeasurable. 
But  even  such  a  man  is  not  practicing  medicine  from  the  broadest 
viewpoint.  It  is  not  from  such  as  these  that  the  "fathers  of  medi- 
cine," the  great  masters  have  come.  Indeed,  many  of  the  men  who 
have  done  the  most  to  establish  medicine  as  a  science  were  not 
physicians  at  all. 

The  immortal  Pasteur,  whose  efforts  and  constant  work  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man  has  established  bacteriology  among 
medical  men,  was  first  of  all  a  chemist.  He  was  much  more 
closely  allied  to  our  druggists  than  to  our  doctors.  His  gi'eat  dis- 
coveries on  fermentation,  the  silk  worm  disease,  chicken  cholera, 
the  various  pathogenic  bacteria  as  antlirax  and  the  pyogenic 
streptococci  and  the  cure  of  rabies,  all  grew  out  of  his  intense  in- 
terest in  the  molecular  constitution  of  certain  crystalline  com- 
pounds. Yirchow,  the  father  of  cellular  patholog}%  with  his  keen 
observation  of  morbid  changes  and  greed  for  accumulating  data, 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  actual  treatment  of  patients.  The 
great  Erlich  of  our  own  time,  who  in  his  work  at  the  IJnyal  Prus- 
sian Institute  at  Frankfort,  is  laying  the  basis  of  the  more  modern 
serum  pathologv',  is  working  it  out  along  the  lines  of  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  time  does  not  permit  me  to  make  mention  of  the 
multitudes  of  good  men  in  our  own  country  who  are  approacliing 
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medicine  from  angles  entirely  different  from  those  obtained  in  the 
hospital  or  at  the  sick  bed. 

Thus  1  would  present  to  you  a  third  group  of  medical  workers, 
who  have  in  mind  not  only  the  cure  of  this  patient  under  their 
present  immediate  care,  but  who  are  also  building  for  the  future. 
These  men  believe  that  it  is  not  only  worth  the  while  to  add  to 
the  years  of  a  single  individual,  but  that  it  is  equally  important 
to  add  days  or  weeks  to  the  mean  expectation  of  life  of  the  un- 
born generations.  To  me  these  men  represent  the  highest  type, 
and  their  worth  to  the  race  is  far  greater.  It  is  to  such  men  that 
we  owe  the  present  higher  standards.  They  have  not  forgotten 
for  one  moment  the  sick  patient  who  needs  attention  at  once,  Ijut 
from  this  and  similar  cases  they  have  sought  to  leam  something 
which  would  benefit  the  race.  So  we  have  developed  the  great 
hygienists  and  luedical  experimenters.  These  men  have  not  been 
content  to  study  the  diseases  of  man  alone,  but  have  drawTi  upon 
the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge  for  side  lights  upon  the 
cause,  transmission,  prevention,  and  cure  of  disease.  So,  too, 
many  of  them  have  devoted  their  entire  time  to  laborator\-  in- 
vestigations, often  even  apart  from  hospitals,  and  are  arriving  at 
fundamental  truths.  A  truth  is  a  trnth,  and  as  such  is  eternal. 
It  cannot  be  downed;  there  is  notliing  in  the  whole  world  so 
powerful.  It  is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  defense,  and  can  be  made 
the  strongest  weapon  of  offense.  He  who  is  armed  Avith  truth 
need  have  no  fear  of  ultimate  victory. 

I  would  liave,  therefore,  each  one  who  practices  medicine, 
pharmacy,  or. nursing  to  be  an  investigator.  This  very  import- 
ant matter  should  not  he.  left  solely  to  those  connected  with  tlie 
teaching  of  medical  branches  nor  to  those  immediately  in  touch 
with  hospitals.  'J'ho  work  of  these  men  needs  confirmation  at  tlie 
bedside.  Any  uncontrolled  medical  investigator  may  be  danger- 
ous. Pasteur  says :  "Unfortunately,  doctors  delight  in  hasty  gen- 
eralizations. *  *  *  The  greatest  distortion  of  intellect  is  to 
believe  things  because  one  wishes  them  to  exist."  Everything  de- 
pends ujwn  what  one  is  attempting  to  do.  If  your  attentions  are 
directed  to  alleviating  suffering  as  you  meet  it,  well  and  good. 
In  so  doing,  if  your  efforts  are  carried  out  faithfully,  there  will 
be  many  in  your  community  to  "rise  up  and  call  you  blessed."    If, 
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on  tlie  other  liaiul,  you  have  a  consideration  for  the  future  genera- 
tions, you  will  need  to  be  more  than  a  mere  case-taker.  The 
higher  your  aims,  the  broader  and  more  careful  must  be  your  pre- 
liminary prepai'ation.  The  days  have  departed  when  all  the  prep- 
ai'ation  a  man  needed  to  become  a  practitioner  was  a  few  months 
of  reading  medicine  under  an  older  doctor,  a  pair  of  saddle-bags, 
and  plenty  of  nerve.  Xow  he  must  be  well  rounded  in  funda- 
mental academic  subjects  and  must  acquire  a  wide  range  of  the 
sciences,  even  apart  from  those  usually  considered  essentially  medi- 
cal. Xot  infrequently  do  we  hear  men  at  the  threslihold  of  their 
professional  training  deprecate  the  fact  that  so  jnueli  of  their 
time  is  given  to  the  fundamental  or  elementary  branches.  They 
will,  for  example,  question  the  value  of  their  work  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  It  is  true  that  upon  superficial  consideration  it  does 
seem  a  far  cry  from  these  subjects  to  the  practice  of  medicine; 
but  those  who  have  delved  deepest  in  the  mysteries  of  physiological 
processes,  the  so-called  vital  phenomena,  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  conclusion  that  these  changes  represent  in  reality  only 
applied  physics  and  chemistry.  The  time  will  come,  perhaps  not 
in  the  days  of  any  who  hear  me  to-day.  when  the  laws  governing 
these  changes  will  be  worked  out.  Many  of  our  old  superstitions 
with  regard  to  vital  processes  are  giving  way  before  the  clearer 
visions  brought  to  us  by  experimentation.  I  remember  clearly  the 
criticism  of  a  text-book  on  therapeutics  made  by  a  fellow  sopho- 
more in  my  student  days,  a  remark  which  in  my  ignorance  I 
heartily  applauded.  He  said:  ''This  man  has  spent  several  pages 
telling  how  this  drug  acts  on  cats,  frogs,  dogs,  and  rabbits.  I  don't 
see  the  use  of  that.  I'm  not  going  to  practice  veterinary  medi- 
cine." Neither  of  us  at  the  time  knew  that  it  was  by  just  such 
work  that  its  exact  action  upon  man  was  worked  out,  and  that 
careful  study  of  the  methods  of  experimentation  would  lead  us 
into  a  broader  range  of  knowledge. 

Our  modem  practitioner,  then,  is  making  more  and  more  use 
of  instruments  of  precision  to  supplement  tliose  which  nature  gave 
him.  He  will  constantly  make  use  of  his  microscope,  for  example. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  I  have  heard  al)out 
one  of  our  graduates  was  intended  to  be  sarcasm.  Of  this  gradu- 
ate of  our  school,  an  older  practitioner  said :    "If  Dr.  B.  is  called 
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in  a  hurry  to  see  a  case  in  the  country,  he  might  forget  his  medi- 
cine case  or  his  instrument  case,  but  he  never  forgets  to  take  his 
microscope."  An  exaggeration,  it  is  true,  but  if  the  same  spirit 
pervades  our  men,  then  we  are  to  be  congratulated.  Our  modern 
doctor  believes  that  he  has  a  right  to  draw  from  all  sources  to  find 
out  first  the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  he  is  contending, 
and  tlien  to  make  use  of  every  means  to  work  a  cure.  We  are  all 
the  time  tending  to  the  opinion  that  prevention  is  far  better  than 
having  to  cure.  Indeed,  it  is  much  more  valuable  to  plan  to  keep 
people  from  being  sick  than  it  is  to  bring  about  the  most  marvel- 
ous cure  possible. 

Consider,  then,  the  effect  of  placing  our  work  upon  this  high 
plane.  If  all  would  follow  it,  the  vexing  problems  would  disap- 
pear. There  has  been  from  early  times  a  sentiment  among  the 
real  leaders  of  our  professions  against  secret  remedies,  and  this 
has  been  constantly  growing  in  recent  years,  so  that  now  none  of 
the  leading  professional  journals  advertise  secret  remedies,  and 
many  of  the  leading  secular  publications  are  following  their  lead. 
If  we  are  w^orking  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  make  a  dis- 
covery of  value,  we  will  hasten  to  communicate  it  to  our  fellow 
practitioners,  so  that  as  many  people  as  possible  may  have  the 
benefit.  It  is  now  considered  that  one  who  advertises  a  remedy 
whose  true  formula  he  is  not  willing  to  divulge  is  unethical.  Such 
a  man  is  prostituting  his  profession  and  should  be  professionally 
ostracised.  Should  the  broader  view  obtain  we  w^ould  no  longer 
hoar  of  tlie  dishonest  or  unethical  doctor,  the  substituting  or 
countcr-j^rescribing  druggist,  or  the  gossiping  trained  nurse. 

'J'liat  we  have  not  yet  attained  this  much-to-be-desired  goal  is 
true;  l)ut  we  are  moving  toward  it  surely.  These  ideals  are  not 
too  Utopian  to  be  realized ;  but  in  order  to  bring  them  to  pass,  our 
younger  men  and  women  in  the  formative  period  of  their  pro- 
fessional training  must  learn  to  look  far  afield  and  strive  for 
larger  things.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  those  with  weak  char- 
acters to  stand  firm  against  adverse  circumstances,  hence,  we 
must  first  of  all  be  men  and  women,  true  men  and  true  women; 
and  I  speak  my  sober  conviction  when  I  say  that  to  realize  the 
highest  aims,  we  must  be  God-fearing  and  God-obeying.  So  if 
you  would  be  a  "modem  practitioner,"  I  would  say,  "Build  thee 
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more  stalely  mausious,"  ever  keeping  in  mind  as  our  model  tliat 
(.ileal  i'hysieiaii,  aliout  wliom  it  could  be  truly  said,  "He  went 
about  doing  good." 


THE  iMlKEMAL  TKALliHXG  Ui"  EMiLiSH='= 

BY    ,MOia;.VN    CALLAWAY,   .11;..    I'll.    U.,   I'UOFESSOU  OF    LXGLISII 

Lailies  and  (ientlLinen : — Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  selecting  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  English  Section  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

A\'iih  your  permission  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  The 
Incidental  Teaching  of  English,  a  theme  that  seems  to  me  timely 
anil  that,  1  trust,  may  appeal  to  all  divisions  of  our  Section.  Lei 
not  the  title,  however,  lead  any  to  suppose  that  1  do  not  believe 
in  the  systematic  teaching  of  English  as  of  every  other  subject  in 
the  school  and  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  that  most 
delicate  subject,  religion,  1  hold  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that, 
from  childhood  up,  in  home  and  in  Sunday-school,  there  be  given 
daily  and  definite  instruction  such  as  is  suited  to  the  child's  age; 
for  I  am  not  of  those  that  seek  to  go  to  heaven  on  iiowery  beds 
of  ease.  Nor  am  I  one  who  believes  real  kindness  lies  in  forever 
concocting  soothing  syrups  even  for  tlie  little  ones,  though  1 
would  not  unnecessarily  offend  a  single  one  of  them;  nay,  more, 
I  would  give  to  each  every  moment  of  happiness  of  every  kind 
consistent  with  the  highest  self-development.  But  I  liold  that, 
to  the  young  as  to  the  old,  higher  and  more  abiding  joy  comes 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  met  and  having  overcome  difH- 
culties  than  from  evading  them  or  from  baxing  others  to  over- 
come them  for  us.  'i'hat  the  soothing-syrup  theory  of  education  is 
not  yet  dead  we  havi*  abundant  evidence.  Says  Hcan  l>i-iggs.  of 
Harvard  I^niversity:  '"We  leave  the  strait  and  narrow  way.  and 
wobble  all  over  the  floweiT  meadows.  We  are  held  down  to  ac- 
curacy so  little  that  it  is  next  to  imi)ossible  to  find  a   vouth  who 


*Aii    address    dcliwri'd    heforo    the    En<.disli    Soetion    of    the    Texas    State 
Teacliers'  Association,   at   Austin,  Deeeml)er    .)(),    IHOS. 
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can  copy  a  list  of  ])rinte(l  names  witlioiit  misspelling.''*  To  the 
same  effect  arc  the  words  of  Professor  Irving  Babbitt,  also  of  Har- 
vard, in  a  book  Just  fi'oiii  the  press:  "As  a  result  of  long  practice, 
from  tlic  kindergarten  up,  the  American  undergraduate  has  often 
ac(|iiire(|  a  i-emai'kabh'  dexterity  in  dodging  every  kind  of  dis- 
ci pli  lie."  f 

Nor,  once  more,  do  I  omit  to  discuss  systematic  instruction  l)e- 
cause  I  feel  that  tliere  is  less  need  thereof  at  present  than  in  days 
gone  by.  Anyone  inclined  so  to  think  can  easily  be  undeceived 
by  a  brief  survey  of  the  situation.  Professor  Arlo  Bates,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  1906  declared :  "The 
weakest  ])oints  in  the  education  of  the  modern  student  are  cer- 
tainlv  those  wliieh  ai'c  continually  taken  for  granted."**  From 
tlie  current  year's  I'ejtortft-  on  the  entrani'c  examinations  at  our 
]\Iilitary  Academy  at  West  Point,  we  learn  that  graduates  from 
schools  all  over  the  country  mist  very  simple  questions  in  each 
of  the  basic  studies.  The  Delawai-e  College  Bulletin  on  Tlic  Ilifjli- 
sr]:ool  ('<>itr.<('  III  KiKjllxh-' ■■'■■'  issued  la-t  month,  the  joint  })roduc- 
tioii  of  I'l'offssor  W .  ().  Sypherd,  of  Delaware  College,  and  Princi- 
])nl  (;.  S.  Messei'<niith,  of  Newark.  Helaware,  has  these  wholesome 
words:  "Criticism  of  errors  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
sentence  and  paragraph  structure  is  what  higli-school  pupils  need 
first  of  all.  Teach  a  ])U])il  to  write  correctly  and  clearly,  and  if 
lie  has  any  intel]<'ctual  ability  at  all,  he  will  leani  to  Avritc  forcibly 
and   with   ease.      If  teachers  of  Eno-lish   in  Delaware  would  onlv 


*L.  i;.  Hrij^irs.  ,S'r-/(oo/,  Collciic  and  Clia meter,  Hoiigliton,  ]\IifHiii,  and 
(V).,  Boston,  ]i)()l,  p.  44. — Hiis  book  and  tlie  same  author's  Rouiine  and 
fihvis  ((he  same  imhlisliors.  ]nn4)  arc  so  packed  witli  conunon  sense  and 
with  wisdom  that  they  sliould  be  in  every  seliool  library. 

tFrvin<i-  Babbitt.  fJlrrotiirc  ainj  llic  American  CoJlrfje,  Hoimliton.  :\ririlin, 
and  Co.,  rSoston,   ]f)08,  p.   145. 

^■^Arlo  Bates.  Tal/.s  on  Teaeliinfi  fJterahirc,  Houghton,  .Miliiin.  and  Co., 
Boston,    Bloc.    J).    217. 

tfSee  C.  W.  I.arned.  "Tlie  Inemci.Micy  of  the  Public  Schools."  in  The 
\orlh  American  l!crie,r  for  Seplenibcr,  BIOS;  ami  h\  (i.  Bonser.  "Colonel 
I.arned's  Indict nicnt  of  tlic  Public  Schools,"  in  the  Educational  Revieio, 
for  January,   lOO!). 

**' Pul)]islic(l  at  Newark,  Delaware,  in  Xovember.  lOOS.  The  (piotation 
will  be  found  on  page  11. 
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rt'tili/.o  tliv  iiiii)ortaucc  ol  this  part  of  their  English  work  aud 
wouhl  unlv  be  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  patience  to  the 
tiiorougli  correction  of  frequent  short  themes,  half  of  the  criti- 
cism that  is  now  being  made  about  the  work  of  the  schools  in 
English  would  be  heard  no  more,  and  no  other  schools  would  send 
out  better  prepared  students  than  the  schools  of  our  State."  Of 
tlie  same  purport  is  .1  lie  port  on  the  Examinations  in  English  for 
Admission  to  Ilarrard  College,  published  by  that  university  in 
1907.  Xor  do  such  judgments  come  from  teachers  only.  We  have 
each.  111*  (luulit,  heard  the  complaints  of  business  men  concerning 
the  frequent  lack  of  habits  of  accuracy  in  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  of  colleges.  Here  is  the  judgment  of  the  editor  of 
'TJic  World's  Work-,  ^Ir.  \Yalter  H.  Page,  who  reports  his  observa- 
tion, as  editor  and  as  pul)lisher,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Xo- 
vember,  1907 :  .  "The  most  common  fault  is  lack  of  form,  of  or- 
derliness, and  of  construction.  A  certain  verbal  smartness  is  very 
common,  but  the  careful  construction  of  books  is  rare."  Person- 
ally, I  hold  that  now  far  more  than  formerly  one  needs  to  insist 
on  definite  drill  in  fundamental  subjects,  both  in  school  and  in 
college,  and  for  four  reasons.  First,  the  pseudo-democratic  doc- 
trine of  the  equivalence  of  studies,  as  fallacious  as  would  be  that 
of  the  equivalence  of  foods,  though  dying,  is  not  dead.  Secondly, 
even  w'hen  this  false  doctrine  is  not  openly  avowed,  there  is  still 
such  a  multiplicity  of  studies  offered,  especially  in  the  colleges, 
that  the  student  needs  to  be  directed  to  the  fundamental  subjects 
and  to-be  urged  to  follow^  them  with  diligence.  Thirdly,  the  per- 
nicious doctrine  that  nothing  not  iiiimodiately  pleasurable  is  profit- 
able for  study,  already  alluded  to,  leads  many  students  to  expect 
and  many  teachers  to  offer  chiefly  soothing  syru])s.  Fourthlv.  now 
as  hitherto,  the  Avillingness  cheerfully  to  do  one's  routine  work 
to  the  level  of  one's  ability  is,  in  teacher  and  in  student,  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  ideal  excellence  in  English  as  in  everv  other 
field. 

Having  elsewhere.*  liowover,  stated  as  sinijily  as  T    could    my 


*Iii  tho  following:  "English  in  Our  Preparatory  Sehools,"  in  I'rocccd- 
inf/.t  of  Ihr  Southern  Ediicntioiial  Af^f^ociation  for  1801  ;  '"English  Com- 
position   in   tlu'   TTigli   Soliool."'   in   tho  Tr.rnfi   firhnol  .foiirnal    for  January, 
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own  views  as  to  tlio  systxanatic  teaehmg  oi'  Euglisli,  i  wish,  as  I 
have  indicated,  to  say  ;i.  Tew  words  on  tlie  Incidental  Teaching 
of  Englisli. 

The  great  \alue  of  incidental  teacinng  is  clearly  demonstrable 
in  all  walks  of  life.  The  solicitous  father  who  preaches  temper- 
ance to  his  son,  but  himselt  drinks  to  excess,  or  swears,  realizes 
the  im})ortanee  'of  incidental  teaching  when  his  son  becomes  a 
sot  or  a  foul-mouth.  So  does  the  solicitous  mother  who  preaches 
seriousness  and  philanthropy  to  her  daughter,  but  herself  spends 
her  wliole  time  in  the  inanities  of  the  ultra-society  set,  wdien  that 
daii"hter  discloses  more   brains   in  her   heels   than    in   her  head. 

O 

So  does  the  politician  oi-  the  trustee  who,  trying  to  convince  him- 
self that  lie  is  under  one  law  as  an  individual  and  under  another 
as  an  office-seeker  or  as  a  member  of  a  business  corporation,  finds 
that  he  is  losing  the  respect  not  only  of  the  decent  element  of  the 
community  but  also  of  himself.  In  a  word,  in  its  place,  inci- 
dental teaching,  because  of  its  very  insidiousness.  is  perhaps  more 
powerful  than  routine  drill. 

And  yet  far  less  use  is  made  of  incidental  teaching  in  English 
than  one  would  suppose,  or,  rather,  far  less  effective  use  is  made 
of  it. 

Take  the  subject  of  English  Oi'amnuir.  The  English  Section, 
at  its  latest  session,  was  given  a  clear  and  strong  paper  on  The 
Place  of  Technical  (Ira lu mar  in  the  llujlt  School,  l)y  Dr.  Roliert 
A.  Law;  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  over  ground  so  well  cov- 
ered already.  In  passing,  I  wish  merely  to  express  my  hearty 
approval  of  the  stand  there  taken,  and  to  add  that  signs  are 
abundant  tbat  soon  technical  grammar,  so  long  neglected,  will 
be  restored  to  its  I'ightful  place  of  honor.  For  instance,  the  'Sew 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  perhaps  the  strongest  in 
the  country,  requires  that  English  Grammar  l)e  taught  in  each 
year  of  the  high  school.  Again,  Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  poet  and  profes- 
sor of  Englisli  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
his  recent  Tall-.s  on  Teaching  Liieraiure.  already  referred  to,  de- 


ls!)?: "Englisli  ill  tlic  Tli.Lili  Sclionl,'"  in  Bulletin  l\'o.  1  of  the  Conniiittec 
on  A/filiaicd  ^Schools,"  University  of  Texas,  January,  1001.  Tlio  last-named 
essay  is  given  under  the  same  title,  but  in  a  revised  form  in  the  Tliph- 
f<chool  Bulletin,  University  of  Texas,   11)08. 
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clares:  "What  is  evidently  needed  all  along  the  line  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  reasoning  powers  in  the  ability  to  deal  with  abstract 
thought.  Personally,  1  believe  that  this  could  be  best  secured  by 
the  simplification  of  the  work  in  the  lower  grades,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  thorough  courses  in  English  grammar  and  the 
old-fashioned  mental  arithmetic."*  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
1  Diav  add,  in  his  Adolescence, \  likewise  laments  the  general  in- 
ability of  students  to  reason,  but  is  apparently  unaware  that  his 
onslaught  upon  grammar,  if  heeded,  would  only  make  the  inabil- 
ity more  wide-spread  and  more  acute.  !More  far-sighted,  in  this 
respect,  is  Professor  Babbitt,  who,  though  he  flings  not  a  few 
epithets  at  a  certain  sort  of  philologists,  declares  that,  bad  as  these 
philologists  are,  the  college  is  in  more  danger  from  the  dilettante 
than  from  the  philologist,  and  adds:  "Language  should  be  thor- 
oughly mastered,  both  linguistically  and  as  a  medium  for  the  ade- 
quate and  artistic  expression  of  thought.  To  attempt  to  train  in 
ideas  students  who  have  received  no  previous  discipline,  not  even 
the  discipline  of  common  accuracy,  is  to  expect  them  to  fly  before 
they  have  learned  to  walk."**  While  some  of  our  Texas  schools 
seem  to  me  to  expect  their  students  to  fly  before  they  have  learned 
to  walk,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  such  schools  are  growing  fewer 
year  by  year,  and  that  a  number  of  schools  are  giving  sound  and 
strong  courses  in  English  grammar. 

To  come  directly  to  our  question,  liow  may  English  grammar 
be  taught  incidentally?  I  should  say,  in  conversation,  by  tactfully 
taking  account  of  inaccuracies  and  inelegancies  of  expression  and 
by  inculcating  an  ideal  of  reasonable  correctness  and  of  good 
taste.  This  has  long  been  the  practice  in  a  few  of  our  best  schools 
and  in  a  few  of  our  best  homes, — or,  rather,  in  a  very  few  of  our 
best  homes,  for  the  majority  of  parents  seem  to  have  resigned 
their  responsibilities  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  respects  to  the 
teacher. 

Til  connection  with  the  composition  work,  both  in  colleges  and 
in   liigh   schools,  one  has  numerous  opportunities,  nay,  demands, 

•Bates,  /.  c,  p.  242. 
tVol.  II,  p.   4G2. 
•'^Babbitt,  I.  c,  p.  1  12. 
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I'or  the  incidental  teaching  of  grammar.  If  seized  upon,  as  they 
sometimes  are  and  shouhl  be  always,  these  occasions  give  the  best 
possible  opportuniiies  for  drilling  the  particular  student  on  his 
own  individual  weaknesses,  whether  in  the  simpler  matters  of  con- 
cord and  of  case-relations  or  in  the  more  delicate  ones  of  the  order 
of  words  or  of  the  uses  of  the  tenses,  the  moods,  and  the  verbals. 
Such  application  of  the  principles  of  grammar  to  one"s  speaking 
and  writing  seems  to  me  the  truest  sort  of  grammar-teaching; 
and,  though  incidental,  if  tactfully,  insistently,  and  persistently 
kept  up,  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  transform  a  poor  S2>eaker  or  writer, 
it'  not  into  a  good,  a  decent  one.  The  trouble  is  that  too  often  no 
comment,  a  I  least  no  well  reasoned  comment,  is  made  hy  the  teacher. 
In  scores  of  compositions  from  would-be-affiliated  schools  I  have 
found  written  opposite  an  awk\vard  or  an  incorrect  sentence  this 
statement,  "Sentence  not  good,"'  wdthout  the  slightest  indication 
as  10  the  specific  shortcoming  of  the  sentence  in  question.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  in  such  cases,  the  student  sees  no  connection  Ije- 
tween  grammar  and  composition?  or  that  he  is  skeptical  as  to  the 
utility  of  studying  grammar  when  his  teacher  himself  makes  no 
use  of  it  despite  the  Macedonian  call? 

In  literature  work,  too,  the  occasions  for  the  incidental  teach- 
ing of  grammar  do  not  have  to  he  sought;  to  my  vexation,  they 
thrust  themselves  ujjon  nie  in  almost  every  class,  from  Freshman 
English  to  the  most  advanced  course.  Surely,  in  the  high  schools 
the  demands  must  he  far  more  numerous  and  far  more  urgent. 
As  we  know  hy  ohserving  the  students  from  our  l)est  schools,  the 
sort  of  teaching  for  which  I  am  pleading,  already  happily  ex- 
emplified in  a  nund)er  of  schools,  would  greatly  reduce  the  vex- 
atious interruptions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  woitld  leave 
more  time  and  energy  for  the  study  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
spirit  of  literature, — the  goal  at  whicli  we  are  all  aiming. 

But  it  is  time  to  ])ass  to  the  teaching  of  Composition.  Here, 
too.  there  is  far  less  of  incidental  teaching  than  is  desirable.  Too 
commonly  instruction  is  restricted  to  the  recitation  in  the  hnnd- 
Ijook  and  to  tlie  writing  and  the  correction,  too  often  perfunctory, 
of  the  set  essay.  Xow,  the  set  essay,  in  which  I  am  a  liearty  be- 
liever, constitutes  the  lesser  part  of  the  writing  necessarily  done 
l)y  the  average  student,  and.  in  some  wavs.  it  constitutes  the  less 
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important  part  ul  liU  writing.  U,  tlieu,  care  is  taken  by  the 
student  and  oversight  is  given  by  tlie  teacher  only  in  this  minor 
part  of  the  student's  writing,  teacher  and  student  are  like  the 
niiui  who  is  pious  on  Sundays,  but  on  week-days  is  oblivious  of 
the  decalogue.  Unless  he  mend  his  ways,  and  uniess  the  (ireat 
Judge  be  more  merciful  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect,  that 
man  is  on  "the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire;"'  nor  can 
1  see  that  it  will  be  otherwise  with  the  seventh-day  c-om^xtsition- 
writor.  But,  1  am  happy  to  say,  the  seventh-day  teachers  are  be- 
coming fewer,  and  the  esery-day  teachers  more  numerous.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  growing  habit  of  having  exercises  in  oral  com- 
position; by  the  greater  attention  paid  to  letter-writing;  and  by 
the  incipient  custom  of  requiring  good  English  in  examination 
papers,  whether  these  papers  be  on  English  or  on  other  subjects. 
About  two  years  ago  the  University  of  Texas  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring that  in  all  entrance  examinations  in  any  subject  account 
be  taken  of  the  candidate's  English;  and  during  the  present  year 
Yale  University  has  adopted  the  ini memorial  custom  of  Oxford 
University,  England,  and  has  decreed  that  course  examinations 
in  all  suljjects,  scientific  as  well  as  literary,  shall  be  written  in 
decent  English.  In  brief,  the  incidental,  ever}^-day  teaching  of 
-composition,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  is  gaining  ground  slowly 
but  surely.  ^May  the  English  Section  hasten  the  time  when  every- 
day composition  shall  l)e  as  commonly  practiced  as  ever}^-day  mor- 
ality is  now  generally  preached ! 

The  opportunities  for  the  incidental  teaching  of  composition 
in  connection  with  the  formal  teaching  of  grammar  are  known 
and  practiced  by  all  the  best  teachers  of  the  latter  subject,  those 
who  require  synthetic  exercises  as  well  as  analytic,  that  is,  those 
who  have  their  students  to  build  sentences  of  their  own  as  well 
as  to  analyze  those  of  others.  The  number  of  such  teachers  is, 
I  believe,  constantly  mi  the  increase. 

Nor  are  opportunities  lacking  for  this  incident-al  teaching  of 
composition,  especially  of  oral  composition,  in  connection  with 
the  recitation  work  in  literature  or.  for  that  matter,  in  any  sul>- 
ject  whatsoever.  To  give  only  one  illustration,  are  there  not 
scores  of  instances,  in  every  subject,  in  which  the  reciter,  though 
he  may  have  the  right  idea   in  his  head,  cannot  get  it  on    his 
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tong-ue  because  of  the  paucity  or  the  vagueness  of  his  stoclc  of 
words?  And  arc  not  these  the  golden  opportunities  for  unob- 
trusively re-enforcing  and  for  amplifying  what  the  handbooks  tell 
us  concerning  that  cardinal  matter  of  all  composition,  the  choice 
of  words?  I  do  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  any  teacher 
worthy  of  tlie  name  ignores  this  matter  altogether,  but  1  doul)t 
not  many  of  us  do  unduly  slight  it.  Professor  Bates,  for  instance,, 
declares  that  he  has  "never  discovered  how  far  beyond  words  of 
one  syllable  a  lecturer  to  students  may  safely  go  with  any  assur- 
ance that  his  language  will  be  understood  by  all  the  members  of 
his  class;  luit  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  must  be  decided 
if  teaching  is  to  be  eifective."*  He  undoubtedly  establishes  his. 
position  by  citing  a  dozen  amusing  interpretations  given  of  these 
two  lines  from  Maeheth,  by  students  who  had  supposedly  made  a 
thorougli  study  of  the  play: 

''And  witii  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanses  the   stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff." 

The  answers  ])rove  citlier  tliat  the  students  had  not  looked  up 
the  word  ohliviou.s,  nr  tliat,  having  looked  it  up,  they  had  forgot- 
ten its  meaning.  Aud  Mr.  Bates,**  though  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  study  of  literature  for  the  pleasure  that  it  gives,  insists  that 
"above  everything  the  teacher  must  be  sure,  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  do  anything  further,  that  the  pupil  has  a  clear  under- 
standing at  least  of  the  language  of  what  he  reads."  Personally, 
I  should  make  the  study  of  the  vocabulary  incidental  rather  than,, 
as  Professor  Bates  advises,  an  independent  and  antecedent  matter. 
Surely,  however,  the  advice  of  Professor  Bates  is  wisdom  itself 
compared  wiih  President  Hall's  continual 'insistence,  in  his  Ado- 
lescence.  on  the  study  of  content  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the 
key  thereto,  language. 

Tho  incidental  teaching  of  Literature  is  more  common  than  that 
of  grammar  or  of  composition,  and  admits,  therefore,  of  briefer 
treatment.  ]\rost  teachers  give  nuieh  time  and  thought  to  the 
question  of  supplementary  reading,  trying  sedulously  to  adapt  this 
reading  to  tbe  need<  not  oidv  of  each  ela<^4.  Imt  also  of  each  in- 

*Balos.  I.  c,  p.  04. 

*•"/..  r..  p.  r.2.     Soo  also  pp.  f;7  and  125. 
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dividual.  r>ut  iheir  jjraiseworthy  efforts  are  seriously  hampered 
in  uumy  cases  by  tlie  lack  of  books.  Many  boards  of  education 
seem  to  believe  in  bricks  rather  than  in  books,  as  many  students 
cultivate  brawn  rather  than  brains.  For  example,  one  of  the  old- 
est colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States  has  magnificent  class- 
rooms and  dormitories,  but  scarcely  a  thousand  volumes  in  its 
library.  1  believe  that  no  greater  service  can  be  done  our  schools 
and  colleges  by  our  English  Section  than  to  insist  that  every 
school  should  have  at  least  a  small  but  well-selected  library.  And 
it  might  be  well  for  a  representative  committee  to  make  up  a  list 
of  books  for  the  help  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  In  the 
absence  of  anything  better,  they  might  use  the  bibliographies  given 
in  the  High-School  BuUeiin  issued  this  year  by  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Charles  Lamb*  was  once  chided,  by  a  two- 
weeks  married  lady,  for  expressing  his  opinion  concerning  the 
"properest  mode  of  breeding  oysters"  because,  forsooth,  he  was  a 
bachelor,  and  was,  therefore,  ignorant  as  compared  with  my  lady, 
I  cannot  drop  this  topic  of  libraries  without  expressing  my  amaze- 
ment at  the  indifference  manifested  by  many  well-to-do  and  other- 
wise intelligent  parents  as  to  the  home-reading  of  their  children. 
The  incalculable  advantage  of  careful  oversight  at  this  point  was 
never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  ease  of  John  Ruskin.  In  child- 
hood he  was  required  to  read  and  to  memorize  some  portions  of 
the  Bible  day  by  day  immediately  after  breakfast;  and  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  daily  habit  he  tells  us  in  his  l)eautiful  autohiogi'aphy, 
Pmoterita :^  "And  truly,  though  I  liave  picked  Tip  tlie  elements 
of  a  little  further  knowledge  in  mathematics,  meteorologv',  and 
the  like,  in  after  life,  and  owe  not  a  little  to  the  teaching  of  many 
people,  this  maternal  installation  of  my  mind  in  that  property  of 
chapters  I  count  very  confidently  the  most  precious  and.  on  the 
whole,  the  one  essential  part  of  all  my  education."  At  another 
place**  lie  (listiuctlv  toll's  us  rliat,  in  lii<  judgment,  wluitevor  gifts 
of  style  he  may  possess  are  to  ho  attributed  to  his  mothers  over- 


*See  his  "A  Baclielor's  Complaint  of  tlio  Beliavior  of  ^rallied  People," 
in  his  Essays. 

+Spconfl  edition.   .Tolm   Wiley   and   Son^.   Xfw   York.   1SS^^,   Vol.   1.   p.  .58. 
**lhifirm.  p.  .T. 
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sight  of  his  reading,  knd  we  all  know  that  much  of  the  highest 
eloquence  of  America's  great  orator,  Mr.  Bryan,  is  due  to  similar 
oversight,  and  is  drawn  from  the  same  inexhaustihle  fountain. 
Because  of  neglect  at  this  point,  many  a  son  and  many  a  daughter 
of  upright  and  of  God-fearing  fathei'  and  mother  waste  their  time 
on  llu"  inanities  of  the  Sunday  supplement;  nay,  more,  they  read 
prurient  problem  novels,  and  follow  her  'whose  lips  drop  as 
honey-condj  and  Avhose  mouth  is  smoother  than  oil,  l)ut  Avhose 
end  is  hitter  as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword,"  for  'her 
feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell.'* 

But  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  incidental  teaching 
of  English,  as  of  every  other  suhject,  is  the  teacher.  No  matter 
Avhat  text-hooks  he  may  use  or  what  methods  he  may  follow,  the 
com])etent  •teacher  will  instruct  and  edify,  and  more  Ijy  his  ex- 
ample than  l)y  his  precept:  the  incompetent  will  instruct  and  not 
edify,  again  more  by  example  than  l)y  precept.  The  most  power- 
ful way  to  help  on  the  cause  of  English  teaching,  then,  is  habitu- 
ally to  demand  of  ourselves  the  highest  preparation  possible  to  us 
for  the  task  to  Ijc  assumed,  the  habitual  exemplification  in  our 
teaching,  whether  incidental  or  formal,  of  the  good  habits  and  the 
high  ideals  that  we  jjrofess  to  l)elieve  in.  At  times  there  yet  crops 
out  the  l)clief  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  English,  provided,  at 
least,  one  has  some  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Xow,  in- 
luitive  knowledge  in  any  line  is  a  precious  thing,  Init,  with  all 
except  geniuses — a  class  for  whom,  I  dare  not  say  to  whom,  1  am 
not  speaking — its  range  is  very  limited,  and  its  staying  power  not 
remarkable.  T  believe,  therefore,  that  definite  training  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  effective  teaching.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
training  is  being  more  and  more  demanded  of  themselves  by  the 
teachers  of  English.  The  time  is  forever  past.  I  trust,  when,  as 
happened  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  T'niversity  of  Texas,  the  Com- 
mittees on  Afliliatioii  and  on  Entrance  Examinations  were  ex- 
coriated l)ecause  they  insisted  that  students  desiring  to  enter  the 
T^niversity  shoubl  have  at  least  a  hoineopathic  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  and  of  the  ])aragra])h.  Indeed,  T  know 
few  things  moi'e  heroic  and  more  pathetic  than  the  jiersonal  sacri- 
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tiees  that  many  of  our  pdurly  paid  teachers  yearly  make  in  order 
rhe  better  to  equip  tli(.iii.-elves  for  their  arduous  and  honoraljle  du- 
ties. Surely  such  casting  of  the  bread  upon  the  waters  cannot 
return  \(>id ! 

!So  far  1  liave  spoken  of  the  English  teacher  only.  But  much 
of  the  incidental  teaching  of  English  is  done,  or  should  be  done, 
by  teachers  of  other  subjects.  To  me  it  seems  as  clearly  the  duty 
of  non-English  teaciiers  to  correct  the  palpable  errors  in  English 
occuring  in  the  papers  handetl  in  by  their  students  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  English  teachers  to  correct  palpable  errors  as  to  facts,  whether 
of  history,  of  science,  or  what  not,  in  all  English  papers.  It  may 
be  answered  that  both  English  and  non-English  teachers  would 
.often  run  across  errors  that  they  know  not  how  to  correct.  In  that 
case,  they  should  hasten  to  find  out  Iruni  book  or  from  teacher. 
Nor  would  the  labor  of  learning  be  great  for  the  non-English 
teacher,  for,  as  a  brilliant  friend  of  mine,  not  a  teacher  of  English, 
remarked  the  other  day:  .  "The  English  question  will  be  settled 
as  soon  as  schools  and  colleges  demand  of  the  teacher  of  every  sub- 
ject the  ability  to  write  a  decent  paragraph."'  If  superintendents 
and  presidents  would  insist  that  non-English  teachers  take  ac- 
count, to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  of  the  palpable  errors  in  com- 
position occurring  in  all  papers  received  by  them,  the  battle  would 
be  more  than  half  won.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  I  Icnow 
some  teachers  who,  without  any  such  request,  have  for  years  given 
precisely  this  sort  of  magnanimous  assistance  to  their  English  col- 
leagues. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  my  hearers  are  saying,  "Instead  of  en- 
titling his  talk  'The  Incidental  Teaching  of  English,'  he  should 
have  called  it  'The  Everlasting  Teaching  of  English.' "  And  in 
a  sense  they  would  be  right.  I  am  pleading  for  the  continual  seiz- 
ing of  each  opportunity  to  instill  in  ourselves  and  in  our  students 
high  ideals  concerning  thought  and  expression  and  for  crystallizing 
these  ideals  as  early  as  possible  into  life-long  halnts.  In  so  doing  I 
am  following,  I  believe,  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  of  the  most 
recent  and  trustworthy  psychology.    Does  not  Professor  James,*  of 
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Harvard  University,  tell  iis  tliat  tlie  Duke  of  AVellington  was  right 
in  declaring  that  habit  is,  not  second  nature,  but  "ten  natures"? 
Mr.  James  continues:  ''The  great  thing  in  all  education  is  to 
ntal'e  our  nervous  system  our  ally  instead  of  our  enemy.'*  It  is  to 
fund  and  capitalize  our  acquisitions,  and  live  upon  the  interest  of 
the  fund.  For  this  we  must  make  automatic  and  haljitual,  as 
early  as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions  as  we  can,  and  as  care- 
fully guard  against  the  growing  into  ways  that  are  likely  to  be 
disadvantageous.  The  more  of  the  details  of  our  daily  lifa  we 
can  hand  over  to  the  effortless  custody  of  automatism,  the  more 
our  higher  ])()\vers  of  mind  will  Ije  set  free  for  their  own  proper 
work." 

My  plea  is,  however,  not  simply  that  as  teachers  and  as  students 
we  crystallize  our  highest  ideals  into  habits,  but  also  that  we  have 
as  few  lapses  as  possible  in  these  habits  when  formed.  To  some 
this  seems  too  exacting;  but,  if  held  up  as  an  ideal  to  ])o  striven 
for  rather  than  a  command  to  be  followed,  it  is,  again,  but  the 
dictate  of  common  sense  and  of  psychology;  for,  as  Professor 
Jamesf  rightly  says,  "P>,eh  lapse  is  like  the  letting  fall  of  a  ball 
of  string  which  one  is  carefully  winding  up :  a  single  slip  undoes 
more  than  a  great  many  turns  will  wind  again.  Continuity  is  the 
great  means  of  making  the  nervous  system  act  infallibly  right." 
For  such  continuity  of  training  in  English  I  pleaded  long  before 
the  appearance  of  Professor  James'  Ijook,  being  driven  thereto  by 
by  own  bitter-sweet  experience;  indeed,  I  never  read  this  particular 
work  of  his,  Tails  to  Teachers  on,  Psychology,  until  all  of  this 
paper  was  written  except  this  concluding  section.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  T  am  delighted  to  fliul  my  own  experimental  conclusion 
confirmed  by  so  distinguished  a  psychologist. 

To  sum  u|)  my  argument  in  the  terms  of  Professor  James's 
simple  but  instructive  figure:  I  advocate  the  tactful  winding  of 
the  English  ball,  whether  of  grammar,  of  composition,  or  of  litera- 
ture, not  only  at  the  stated  periods  set  therefor,  but  on  all  appro- 
])riate  occasions  that  present  themselves,  especially  in  letter-writ- 
ing, in  note-taking,  in  recitations,  and  in  examinations,  not  onlv  in 
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Euglisli,  bui  ill  all  subjects.  And  1  oppose  the  witting  unwind- 
ing of  the  ball  at  any  time,  unless  it  be  in  a  pincli  like  that  of 
Penelope, 
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All  account  of  the  beginnings  and  progress  of  the  so-called 
"college  book  stores"  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  a  his- 
tory of  the  coo2)erative  movement  in  the  United  States.  At  most 
of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  those  stores 
are  to  be  found  in  successful  operation,  and  they  have  failed  in 
very  few  places. 

The  precise  details  in  the  organizations  of  these  cooperative  col- 
lege stores  vary  from  college  to  college.  Practically  all  of  them  pub- 
lish full  accounts  of  the  business  done,  resembling  banks  in  this 
respect.  In  general  their  object  is  not  to  make  as  large  a  profit 
as  possible,  but  to  furnish  student  supplies  as  cheaply  and  con- 
veniently as  possible.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  capital  stock,  and 
consequently  no  stockholders  getting  dividends  on  their  stock.  All 
the  profits  that  are  made  go  either  as  additions  to  assets  or  as 
rebates  to  those  who  buv  goods  at  the  store. 

The  Yale  Cooperative  Society  has  its  Inisiness  so  accurately 
adjusted  that  a  year  or  so  ago  it  added  to  its  assets  less  than 
$100  on  a  business  of  about  $70,000.  The  Harvard  Cooperative 
Society,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  America,  last 
year  did  a  business  of  $304,724,  on  which  it  made  a  gross  profit  of 
$59,511.  The  expenses  of  running  the  business  were  $40,144 ;,  de- 
preciation and  other  items  amounted  to  $3,974,  so  that  a  net  profit 
of  $15,393  was  made.  Of  this  net  profit,  $14,942  was  paid  in 
dividends  to  the  membei-s  of  the  society,  who  l)ought  goods  from 
the  society  to  the  ajnount  of  $186,774.  The  number  of  members 
was  2,479,  about  half  of  the  students  and  faculty  of  Haiward  in 
Cambridge.  Each  member  therefore  got  a  rebate  of  S  per  cent, 
on  all  the  goods  purchased  by  him  from  the  society.    Anyone  con- 
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nected  with  Harvard  can  become  a  ineniber  by  paying  an  annual 
fee  of  $1.  As  additions  to  assets  only  Siol  was  carried  forward,  ex- 
clusive of  jjayiuents  on  the  building,  which  they  bought  recently. 
The  sales  of  the  Harvard  store  average  about  $G0  jjer  student, 
but  the  store  sells  not  only  books  and  stationery,  but  furniture, 
fuel,  clothes,  etc.  Tlie  sales  of  the  Texas  Cooperative  Society  are 
about  '$::.'U  per  student,  but  it  sells  only  books  and  stationery  and 
a  few  miscellaneous  articles. 

l*revious  to  1896,  the  business  of  supplying  books  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Texas  was  in  private  hands  and  under- 
went many  changes  and  vicissitudes  needless  to  relate  here.  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  loss  involved  in  private  manage- 
ment, tlie  Cooperative  Society  of  the  University  of  Texas  was  or- 
ganized in  .June,  1896,  and  began  Ijusiness  the  following  Septem- 
ber wlicn  the  University  opened. 

To  start  ihc  Society  some  $600  was  subscribed  hy  the  students 
and  faculty.  At  tlie  beginning,  tlierefore,  the  Society  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  l)Ook  and  stationery  business  and  had  practically 
no  assets.  Dr.  W.  J.  Battle,  now  Dean  of  the  ]\Iain  University 
and  Professor  of  Greek,  Avas  elected  President  and  plunged  into 
the  matter  witli  great  zeal.  He  purchased  books  and  stationery 
during  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  the  business  was  begun.  Bills 
from  the  publishers  and  jobbers  came  in  faster  than  the  sales; 
Dr.  Battle  paid  the  bills  himself,  and  very  shortly  the  Society  was 
indebted  to  him  for  some  $2000.  To  add  to  his  difficulties  a 
little  friction  witli  tlie  local  retailers  arose,  but  this  soon  ]n-ac- 
tically  disap])eared.  Tlie  Society  prospered,  the  $2000  was  paid, 
and  the  Society  began  to  have  some  assets.  After  seven  years  of 
service  without  salary.  Dr.  Battle  resigned  his  presidency,  leaving 
the  Society  on  a  sound  basis.  During  the  seven  years  the  Society 
had  sold  about  $66,438  worth  of  goods  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
had  accumulated  stock  and  cash  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $6000, 
and  had  ]iaid  rebates  to  meml)ers  amounting  to  $350.  The  total 
salaries  paid  for  tlie  first  seven  years  amounted  to  $2231.33. 

Dr.  Battle's  retirement  left  the  Society  in  a  most  peculiar  and 
amusing  position  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  He  had  gone  to 
Europe  and  left  these  assets  in  llie  care  of  his  successor  for  the 
benefit  of  future  students  of  tlic  T'niversitv.     As  be  was  convinced. 
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that  he  did  not  in  aiiy  sense  own  these  assets,  he  could  not  pass 
them  over  legally  to  any  one  else.  So  he  simply  retired  and  ended 
liis  connection  with  the  whole  enterprise.  At  this  point  learned 
lawyers  were  consulted,  but  paiil  no  fees,  and  they  said  that  the 
situation  was  most  peculiar  and  the  like  of  it  had  never  been  seen 
before  by  them.  Very  often,  tliey  said,  several  ^jersons  could  be 
found,  each  claiming  the  same  property,  but  never  before  had  they 
seen  a  substantial  bit  of  assets  without  any  owner  whatsoever. 

To  remedy  this  extraordinary  and  amusing  state  of  affairs  the 
Society  was  incorporated.  In  place  of  fleeing  to  New  Jersey  or 
South  Dakota  to  get  a  charter,  it  took  out  a  Texas  one.  Its  char- 
ter is,  however,  such  a  one  that  the  genuine  octopus  corporation 
such  as  we  read  of  in  the  ma.gazines  would  not  have  the  charter 
as  a  free  gift.  The  charter  of  the  Society  provides  that  its  ac- 
counts shall  be  as  public  as  possible. 

By  its  charter  the  property  of  the  Society  is  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  elected  annually.  These  trustees  hold 
the  property  as  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  the 
University.  In  case  of  tlie  dissolution  of  the  corporation  its 
property  is  to  pass  into  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the 
T'niversity.  The  President  of  the  University  is,  ex  officio,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees.  A  student  from  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Arts,  Law,  and  Engineering,  and  a  member  of  the  voting 
faculty  of  each  of  these  departments  constitute  the  remaining  trus- 
tees. The  l)oard  of  trustees  are  what  are  called  the  active  mem- 
Ix^rs  of  the  Society;  they  are  elected  by  the  passive  members  de- 
scribed below. 

A  few  extracts  from  tho  charter  and  bv-laws  mav  not  be  with- 
out  interest. 

Purpose. — "To  supply  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Texas  with  books,  stationery,  athletic  goods,  and  other  suitable 
student  supplies  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  good  business 
methods  -.w.i]  tlic  continue^l  existence  of  the  Society." 

Ihitji  of  Trustees. — ''It  sliall  l)e  the  duty  of  tlic  board  of  trustees 
*  *  *  to  furnish  *  *  *  written,  and  if  need  be,  sworn 
roports  giving  the  exact  assets  ;ind  liabilities  of  the  Society,  along 
with  other  suitable  data  concerning  its  Imsiness." 

Capital  Stocl-. — "Xo  capital  stock  shall  be  issued     *     *     *."' 
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Passive  Members. — •'The  passive  members  of  the  Society  shall 
consist  of  all  persons  actively  connected  with  the  main  branch  of 
the  University  at  Austin,  who  shall  sign  the  membersliip  book  of 
the  Society  and  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $1.  Passive  membership 
is  subject  to  the  following  regulations : 

"(a)  Jt  can  be  acquired  only  between  the  15th  of  Sei^tember 
and  the  l«tli  of  April. 

"(b)  Jt  exjjircs  automatically  upon  the  July  1st  next  suc- 
ceeding. 

''(c)  It  may  be  resigned  any  time  between  the  lotb  of  Sc[)- 
tember  and  the  10th  of  June.  The  membership  fee  is  returnable 
upon  demand  on  the  date  of  resignation  of  membership. 

"(d)  If  held  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  it  entitles  the  holder 
to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  January. 

"  i^Q^  *  *  *  it  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  participate  m  the 
annual  rebate." 

Profits. — "The  net  profits  of  tlie  Society  during  the  year  pre- 
vious shall  be  estimated  by  the  President  about  May  20th,  which 
estimate  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Ijoard  of  trustees  about  the 
first  day  of  June.  These  net  profits  shall  be  added  in  part  to  the 
assets  of  the  Society,  and  in  part  shall  be  divided  among  the  pas- 
sive members  in  proportion  to  the  amoimts  purchased  by  them. 
This  division  into  two  parts  shall  be  determined  from  year  to  year 
by  the  trustees,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  President." 

The  passive  members  elect  the  seven  trustees,  who  in  turn,  elect 
the  president,  the  treasurei',  and  tlie  manager  of  the  Society.  Sub- 
ject to  the  general  control  of  the  l>oard  of  Regents,  which  Board 
has  the  right  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  Society  as  it  sees  fit, 
the  board  of  trustees  has  complete  control  of  the  business.  Prac- 
tically, however,  it  is  the  president  and  manager  who  attend  !<• 
the  details  of  the  management,  l)ut  they  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  whicli  in  lurii  is  responsible  to  the  Board 
•of  Regents  of  the  University. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Society,  the  Board  of  Regents  has 
allowed  it  to  occupy  a  long  and  uaiTow  space  under  the  steps  which 
lead  to  the  Auditorium  in  tlie  Main  r)ui!ding.  As  its  business  has 
increased,  it  has  made  more  and  more  use  of  a  waste  space  which 
exists  between  the  ceilino-  of  (lie  Libra rv  l)elow  and  the  floor  of 
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the  Auditorium  above,  this  space  beiug  formed  by  the  sloping  floor 
of  the  Auditorium.  In  this  space,  only  six  feet  high,  lighted  by 
"windows  so  small  and  few  in  numbers  that  on  the  brightest  days 
the  titles  of  books  on  the  shelves  can  scarcely  be  read  without  ar- 
tificial light,  the  Co-op.  has  lived  and  even  flourished.  These  mis- 
erable quai'ters,  absolutely  unfit  for  a  class  room,  but  which  are 
the  best  that  an  appreciative  Board  of  Regents  have  been  able  to 
give,  have  been  rendered  habitable  by  improvements  which  have 
been  built  in  from  time  to  time  at  an  aggregate  cost  to  the  Society 
of  nearly  $800. 

A  serious  difiiculty  now  confronts  the  Society.  The  floor  of  its 
store  room  is  the  ceiling  of  the  Library,  which  ceiling  has  su2> 
porting  beams  designed  to  hold  only  the  ceiling  below  and  not  the 
stock  of  books  and  stationery  above.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of 
the  descent  of  the  Co-op.  with  all  its  belongings  into  the  Library 
below,  great  care  is  exercised  in  arranging  its  stock  so  as  to  get 
most  of  it  near  the  pillars  that  support  the  ceiling  of  the  Library. 

The  reports  of  the  Society,  published  annually  in  the  University 
Record  and  The  Texan  (the  student  paper)  show  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Society  in  1896,  its  total  sales  have  amounted  to 
$203,614.33,  to  Dec.  5,  1908.  During  the  session  of  1907-08  the 
total  sales  amounted  to  $38,101.58,  and  on  these  sales  a  gross 
profit  of  $5540.03  was  made,  an  average  profit  of  a!)Out  17  per 
cent.  The  salary  item  amounted  to  $3334.95,  less  than  7  per  cent 
of  total  sales.  The  salary  of  the  manager  is  3^  per  cent  of  total 
sales ;  the  other  salaries  are  for  student  clerks,  president,  and  treas- 
urer. There  were  406  members,  to  whom  rebates  amounting  to 
$294.90  were  paid,  so  that  each  meml)er,  on  the  average,  got  his 
dollar  back  and  about  72  cents  besides.  Other  expenses,  such  as 
tajces,  insurance,  license,  depreciation,  maintenance,  and  running 
a  mail  service  to  catch  the  night  trains  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity public,  brought  the  net  profits  to  $1931.04  for  the  year, 
and  this  sum  was  accordingly  added  to  the  pemianent  assets  of 
the  Society. 

As  stated  above,  the  average  gross  profit  is  about  17  j^er  cent  on 
all  sales.  The  profit  on  the  books  sohl  is  less  than  this;  on  small 
express  shipments  there  is  frequently  a  loss.  On  the  other  liand. 
on  sundries,  such  as  pennants,  jewelry.  flng>.  fountain  pens,  etc.. 
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the  profit.-  are  larger.  Of  this  17  per  cent  of  gross  profits,  about 
1  per  cent  goes  baclv  as  rebates  to  tlie  members,  9|  pei-  cent  is 
spent  for  running  expenses,  6|  per  cent  goes  as  additions  to  assets. 
As  far  as  comparisons  have  been  made  with  other  college  co-opera- 
tive stores,  this  showing  is  a  good  one.  Thus  the  Harvard  Co-op., 
which,  Ijcing  the  largest,  is  a  sort  of  standard,  makes  a  gross  prolit 
of  about  19  per  cent,  of  which  it  returns  5  per  cent  in  rebates  to 
its  members,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  about  14  per  cent.  Of  this  14 
j)er  cent,  13  per  cent  goes  for  running  expenses. 

The  6|  per  cent  added  to  assets  is  perhaps  too  large,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  prices  charged  can  yet  be  further  reduced  or  else 
the  rebates  to  members  increased.  It  is  of  course  desirable  for 
the  Co-op.  to  have  ample  assets  so  tluit  the  business  can  be  run  on 
a  cash  basis  and  all  })ossible  advantage  taken  of  cash  discounts  of 
the  dealers.  The  cramped  quarters  in  which  the  Society  has  been 
forced  to  conduct  its  business  have  forced  the  management  to  look 
forward  to  the  expenses  involved  in  making  a  change.  For  this 
reason  the  amount  i)roi)er  to  add  to  the  assets  is  very  difficult  to 
determine. 

In  August  the  assets  of  the  Societv  were  as  follows: 

Stock  as  per  inventory  at  cost $  7,510  53 

Accounts  receivable   891  28 

Loans     1,633  50 

Certificates    of   deposit 3.000  00 

Cash   with   treasurer 192   13 

Due  from  i)ul)lisliers   36  13 

Total    assets    $13,253  55 

Memljcrship    fees   outstanding 27  00 


Xet  assets   ' $13,335 


.)0 


These  assets  require  a  word  or  two  of  explanaticm. 

Any  stock  inventory  is  unreliable,  especially  one  that  contains 
n  lot  of  text-books,  which  die  rapidly  and  when  dead  are  very,  very 
dear!.  ^lany  books  are  returnable  to  tlu^  publishers,  Imt  many 
are  not.  and  the  loss  from  dead  books  is  considerable,  certainly  1 
])er  cent  of  total  sales.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  ])art  of  the  duty  of  the 
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Co-op.  to  lose  money  on  books,  for  it  is  a  part  of  its  duty  in  order 
to  faeilitate  the  work  of  the  classes  in  the  University,  to  have  on 
hand  a  sufficient  number  of  books.  Classes  vary  so  much  in  size 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  many  books  to  order,  and  the  business 
is  such  that  it  could  scarcely  be  run  on  a  competitive  basis,  unless 
very  large  prices  were  charged.  It  is  possible  that  at  least  a  third 
of  the  stock  now  on  hand  will  never  Ije  sold,  though  stock  is 
charged  off  as  soon  as  it  is  positively  known  that  it  is  dead.  Hence 
the  inventory  item  in  the  assets  is  too  large. 

The  accounts  receivable  are  accounts  due  the  Society  by  the  Uni- 
versity itself  or  by  persons  permanently  employed  by  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  practically  a  cash  item.  Very  often,  when  buying  in 
small  quantities  from  foreign  or  other  dealers  who  discount  for 
cash,  the  University  makes  use  of  the  Co-op.  The  Co-op.  can  pa}'^ 
cash  for  the  goods  before  they  arrive,  which  by  State  law  the 
University  cannot.  When  the  goods  arrive,  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  University  by  the  Co-op.  at  cost.  Goods  are  not  sold  on 
credit  to  students. 

The  loan  item  of  $1632.50  is  due  to  loans  made  to  worthy  enter- 
prises of  benefit  to  the  University  public.  All  of  these  loans  are 
amply  secured  and  are  practically  cash  items. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  account  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Cooperative  Society  will  be  interesting  to  those  wdio  are  noticing 
the  cooperative  movement  in  Texas.  It  has  been  managed  on 
business  principles  and  has  saved  the  students  of  the  University 
some  money.  By  employing  students  as  clerks  it  has  enabled  many 
meritorious  students  to  obtain  an  education.  It  has  also  been 
something  of  a  convenience.  It  has  from  time  to  time  aided  the 
["nivcrsity  Station  of  the  postoffice,  which  is  not  very  liberally 
supported  by  Uncle  Sam.  It  has  maintained  branch  stores  in  the 
Law  and  Engineering  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  the  stu- 
dents in  those  departments  of  the  University.  It  is  now-  paying 
reasonable  salaries  to  its  employees,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
successful.  It  occupies  a  very  w^orthy  place  among  the  larger  co- 
operative college  book  stores  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  UXIVEPiSITY 


GENERAL    XOTES 

'J'lic  Icnii  just  past  lias  not  been  devoid  of  interest.  To  begin  with,  there 
wiTc  a  new  President  and  a  new  Dean.  True,  neither  was  new  to  the 
University,  but  how  they  would  deport  tlieniselves  in 
The  Work  of  the  their  new  positions  was  not  clear.  The  success  of  the 
Term  term's  work  is  the  best  commentary  on  their  adminis- 

trative capacity.  In  the  next  place,  the  increase  of  the  minimum  of  admis- 
sion lequirciiicnts  from  eight  to  eleven  units  came  into  effect  first  this 
fall,  'llie  lesult  was  just  what  was  foreseen.  Instead  of  being  larger 
tlian  the  jiieceding  year's  class,  as  has  been  the  case  for  several  years, 
the  Freshman  class  was  somewhat  smaller  this  year,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  in  the  Depintment  of  Engineering.  A  good  many  candidates  for 
adniission  could  not  jnesent  the  additional  units,  and  many  were  even 
frightened  away  by  the  very  thought  of  them.  But  there  was  another 
cause,  too,  for  the  decrease — hard  times.  This  cause  did  not  operate 
directly  to  any  great  extent,  perhaps,  but  the  stoppage  of  railroad  extension 
and  the  lessened  activity  in  all  industrial  lines  threw  so  many  engineers 
out  of  work  that  engineering  did  not  look  nearly  so  attractive  as  it  had 
looked  for  several  years.  The  Law  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
an  increase.  The  fame  of  the  new  building  probably  had  something  to 
do  with  this,  but  the  desire  to  anticipate  the  requirement  of  a  year  of 
college  work  for  admission  announced  for  the  fall  of  1909  undoubtedly  had 
more.  \A'hatever  the  cause,  the  Junior  Class  was  the  biggest  ever  known, 
over  two  hundred  strong,  far  more  tlian  filling  the  seats  provided  for 
in   the  new  Junior  room. 

This  brings  up  the  next  point  of  interest — the  new  Law  Building.  It 
was  occupied,  though  still  not  fully  furnished,  with  the  opening  of  the 
terin,  the  books,  etc.,  of  the  Department  having  been  transferred  from 
the  Main  Building  just  at  the  close  of  vacation.  The  building  proves  con- 
venient, if  not  perfect,  and  sufficiently  spacious  and  handsome  to  inspire  in 
its  denizens  a  feeling  of  pride  and  solicitude  for  its  protection.  Besides 
the  Law  De])artment,  the  School  of  Public  Speaking  and  the  !Men's  Lit- 
erary Societies  have  found  a  home  in  the  new  building,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. The  rooms  in  the  Main  Building  thus  vacated  have  been  given 
two  to  Botany,  one  to  Zoology,  two  to  Physics,  and  a  series  of  shifts  haa 
added  a  reading  room  to  the  Library,  an  office  to  the  School  of  English, 
and  a  work-room  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  Main  Building  is,  of  course, 
less   crowded   tlian   before,   and  so  more  orderly   and   less   noisy. 

Begistration  week  was  as  usual  a  trial  to  everybody.  The  system  of 
registration  worked  better  than  before,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
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nient.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  students  have  not  carefully  thought  out 
their  plans  before  going  to  the  registration  committees,  and  much  time  is 
lost  in  consequence.  The  worst  congestion  was  in  the  Dean's  office.  Pretty 
much  everybody  seemed  to  want  something  of  the  Dean,  and  his  precincts 
were  jammed  from  early  till  late.  He  was  driven  to  appointing  a  sort  of 
sub-Dean,  and  then  another,  and  another,  till  finally  he  had  five! 

Tlie  admission  examinations  this  year  were  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Killis  Campbell.  Dr.  Campbell  has  since  been  made  chairman  of  the  new 
standing  committee  on  Admission  Examinations.  On  his  recommendation, 
the  dates  of  the  admission  examinations  have  been  set  two  dajs  earlier, 
beginning  on  ^Monday  instead  of  Wednesday,  so  as  to  enable  the  papers 
to  be  read  and  reports  handed  in  before  the  last  day  of  registration. 

The  class  Avork  of  the  term  was  rather  better  than  before.  The  higlier 
preparation  of  the  Freshman  class  was  a  factor,  and  there  was  very  little 
sickness.  Moreover,  a  change  in  administration  by  which  the  oversight 
of  the  work  of  students  in  Engineering  was  definitely  transferred  from  the 
Dean  of  Arts  to  the  Dean  of  Engineering  enabled  closer  attention  to  be 
given  to  the  students  of  both  Departments. 

But  even  so,  not  every  student  was  duly  diligent,  and  the  term  grades 
showed  that  it  was  advisable  for  some  fifty-odd  students  not  to  return  to 
the  University  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

After  the  second  week  the  term  was  marked  by  unusually  good  order. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  week  a  number  of  students  broke  up  a  Freshman 
meeting  called  and  conducted  by  the  Dean.  Three  of  the  leaders  were 
suspended.  They  were  all  prominent  and  popular,  and  to  secure  their  re- 
instatement several  hundred  of  their  friends  and  admirers  undertook  to 
take  no  part  thereafter  in  rushes  within  the  buildings,  and  in  general  to 
maintain  due  order  and  decorum  there.  The  President  in  response  to  these 
representations  restored  the  suspended  students.  The  result  justified  his 
action.    Xo  term  in  years  has  been  so  free  from  troubles  of  any  kind. 

Of  interruptions  to  the  regular  routine  there  were  two  in  particular. 
The  first  was  the  excursion  to  Houston  for  the  football  game  with  A.  &  ^I. 
Nearly  half  the  University  went,  and  practically  all  A.  &  M.  was  there. 
Houston  entertained  royally,  and  the  trip  as  a  whole  was  much  enjoyed. 
Only  the  scrimmage  between  the  halves  of  the  game  marred  the  success 
of  the  day,  and  that  after  all  was  not  a  serious  affair.  In  fact  the  end 
of  the  incident  left  the  University  and  A.  &  'SI.  better  friends  than 
before. 

'J'he  second  interruption  was  the  Quarter-Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
Cotli  and  26(li  of  November.  Of  this,  the  most  notable  event  of  recent 
years  in  the  history  of  this  institution,  an  account  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  Record,  and  a  special  issue  contains  the  addresses  then  delivered.  Let 
it  suffice  here  to  say  that  there  was  a  stirring  of  alumni  love  for  Alma 
Mater  as  never  before,  to  the  mutual  joy  of  mother  and  children,  and  let 
us  hope  their   profit  as  well. 

The  following  table  will  show  tlie  comparative  enrollment  for  two  years: 
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1907-8  1908-0 

Main  University.  (Whole  Year)    (To  Dec.  10) 

College  of  Arts  and  Department  of  Education..          953  837 

Department  of  En<;ineering 320  200 

Department  of  Law 314  355 

1596  1452 

Less  names  repeated 39  0 

Total ■.  .      1557  1452 

?.l(di(a]    Department. 

Medicine    199  206 

Pliarmacy 48  56 

Kursing     33  30 

Total 280  292 

(irand  total  in  Mliole  fniversitv 1S;!7  1744 


Sei»tonil)or    23-2(i:       Refiistration    days. 

Si'ptcinlier  2(i:      College  niglit  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reception  in  the  Audito- 
rium. 
A  Calendar  of  the 

Fall  Term  at  Septendx'r  28 :      Classes  begin. 

October  2:      Glee  Club  organizes. 

(V'tobei-  3:      ()])ciiiii,i:  exercises  of  the  men's  literary  societies. 

()ctoi)er  5 :      I'reshman  Class  organizes. 

October   K):     Texas  plays  T.  C.  U.,   11-6. 

October    15:     Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  give  a  picnic. 

Oclolfcr  lb:  iMecJiMg  of  the  lioard  of  Kegents.  I'ootball  rally  in  the 
Auditorium. 

October  17:     Texas  ])]ays  Baylor,  27-5. 

October  20:  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Council.  ]\leeting  of  the  Students' 
Associatif)!!. 

October  23:      Presentation  of  the  Ashbel   Window. 

October  24:     Texas  plays  Colorado  .College,  0-15. 

N()vem!)er  2:     Texas    plays   Arkansas,    21-0. 

Xovenil)er  5:      Texas    plays    Southwestern,    9-11. 

November  9:      Excursion  to  Houston.     Texas  plays  A.  &  M.,  24-8. 

Xovenil)cr  13:  Meeting  of  Texas  Academy  of  Science.  Texas  plays 
Oklahoma  at.  Norman,   0-50. 

November   18:     Texas   plays  Tulane,    15-28. 

November  25:  Celebration  of  tlie  University's  Quarter-Centennial.  In- 
stallation of  President  Mezes.     Alumni  barbecue  in  Wheeler's  Grove.     Con- 
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fi'ience  on  EdiicatiDii  in  Texas.  Smoker  by  the  University  Club  in  honor  of 
visiting  alumni  and  guests:  Conversazione  for  ladies.  Law  reception.  En- 
gineers' reception. 

November  :2(i :  Thanksgiving  Day,  a  holiday.  Dedication  of  the  Law 
Building.  Texas  plays  A.  &  JL,  2!t-12.  Concert  in  Auditorium.  InfurnuU 
reception   by   President   !Mezes. 

December    4-5:       Inter-Society    preliminaries    for    annual    del)ate. 

December  G:  Death  of  Judge  J.  B.  Clark.  Address  of  \V.  J.  Bryan 
before  the  Y.  -M.  C.  A. 

December  8:      Funeral  of  Judge  Clark. 

December  12:     Leap-Year  edition  of  The  Texan  aj)pears. 

December   16:      Fall  Term  examinations  begin. 

December  23 :     Christmas  recess  begins. 

At  no  time  since  ISOf)  have  there  been  so  many  changes  in  the  Faculty 

of  the  University  as  there  were  with  the  coming  of  the   present  session. 

First   of   all,    there   was   the   resignation   of   President 

Changes  in  the  Houston,  now  Chancellor  of  ^^'ashi^gton  University, 
and  the  election  to  succeed  him  of  President  Mezes,  for 
several  years  past  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts.  The  promotion  of 
Dean  ^Mezes  to  the  Presidency  left  vacant  the  office  of  Dean,  and  to  fill 
that  vacancy  Dr.  \V.  J.  Battle,  Professor  of  Greek,  was  appointed.  Dr. 
Battle  had  already  paved  the  way  to  this  honor  by  his  service  as  Dean 
ad  interim  during  tiie  second  half  of  last  session  in  the  absence  of  Dean 
Mezes. 

Of  last  year's  full  professors  the  onlv  loss  was  that  of  Professor  Mont- 
gomery, for  several  years  head  of  the  School  of  Zoology.  Professor  ^lont- 
goniery  left  Texas  to  assume  a  professorship  in  his  Alma  Mater,  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Other  losses  were  JMiss  Rucker,  Instructor 
in  Zoolopy,  who  is  now  a  student  of  .medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
:Mr.  J.  E.  A^'inston.  Instructor  in  History,  who  is  now  in  Austin  Col- 
lege; and  ]\rr.  B.  F.  Sisk,  Instructor  in  English,  who  has  taken  up  work 
in  the  public  schools.  Among  those  on  leave  of  absence  are  Professor 
Porter,  of  the  School  of  ^lathematics.  who  is  studying  in  Paris;  Professor 
Villavaso,  Adjunct  Professor  of  French,  who  is  studying  at  Johns  Hopkins 
l^niversity:  Miss  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Pliysics,  also  at  Johns  Hopkins; 
-Mr.  ('.  \Y.  Hill.  Tutor  in  English,  who  is  studying  at  Harvard;  Mr.  S.  P. 
Fincii,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  who  is  now  at  ^rassachusetts  In- 
stitute of  TclinologA-.  Miss  Casis,  Professor  Bolton.  Dr.  Barker,  and 
-Mr.  Baskervill.  wlm  wore  on  leave  of  absence  last  year,  are  back  again 
this  year. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  stafi"  of  teachers  are  Dr.  A.  S.  John- 
son. Professor  of  Economics,  who  comes  from  the  University  of  Nebraska; 
Dr.  F.  D.  Heald,  Professor  of  Botany,  also  from  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Dr.  H.  II.  Newman,  Professor  of  Zoology,  who  comes  from  the 
University    of    ^richigan :    Di-.    F.    E.    Farrington.    Associate    Professor    of 
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Observation  and  Practice,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Californa;  Dr.  J.  T.  Patterson,  Instnictor  in  Zoology,  formerly 
one  of  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  C.  S. 
Yoakunij  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Dr.  H.  T.  Parlin,  Instructor  in  English,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  C.  L.  B.  Shuddemagen,  Instructor  in 
Physics,  a  former  student  of  the  University  of  Texas,  but  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Ha)-vai'd  University;  and  ilessrs.  J.  Hinds  and  L.  C.  Wagner, 
Instructors  in  Civil  Engineering,  both  graduates  of  tlie  University  of  Texas 
in  the  class  of  1908.  Other  additions  are  E.  H.  Jones,  Tutor  in  Mathe- 
matics; F.  A.  \\o\i.  Tutor  in  Botany;  E.  L.  Edwards,  Tutor  in  Zoology; 
Miss  Louise  Spaeth,  Tutor  in  German;  Miss  Edith  Symington,  Tutor  in 
Latin  and  Greek;  U.  C.  Weaver,  Tutor  in  Electrical  Engineering;  and 
W  .  B.  Duncan.  Storekeeper  in  Chemistry. 

At  the  nipeti))g  in  June  the  Board  of  Regents  made  the  following  pro- 
motions in  ran.k:  Associate  Professor  Ellis  to  be  Professor  of  Education; 
Adjunct  Professor  Bolton  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  History;  Adjunct 
Professor  Casis  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Spanisli;  Instructor  Rice  to 
be  Adjunct  Professor  of  Applied  ]\Tathomatics;  Instructor  Griffith  to  be 
Adjujict  Professor  of  English;  Instructor  Barker  to  be  Adjunct  Professor 
of  History;  Inst'uctor  Rowe  to  be  adjunct  Professor  of  Mining  Engineer- 
ing; Tutor  Potts  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Science;  and  Tutor  Kean  to 
be   Instructor   in   Philosophy. 


There  has  been  another  turn  of  the  wlieel,  and  again  the  University  has 
a  new  President.     It  is  needless  to  say  that,  altogether  independently  of 
the  character  and  competency  of  him  that  goes  or  of 
The  New  him  that  comes,  such  frequent  changes  in  the  most  im- 

portant office  of  the  institution  are  not  conducive  to 
its  welfare.  In  tliis  case,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  University  has 
lost  one  good  executive  and  gained  another.  Entirely  aside  from  this, 
however,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  already  had  five 
Presidf-nis  since  the  office  was  created  in  18f>5,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  Ri:c<)Ki)  will  have  no  similar  announcement  to  make  for  many  years 
to  fojue. 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  the  recently  elected  President,  was  born  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1863.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  S.  at  the  University  of  California 
in  1884,  and  degrees  from  Harvard  as  follows:  A.  B.  in  1890;  A.  M., 
1891;  Ph.  D..  1893.  In  1892  he  became  a  docent  at'the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. iiTid  in  ls(4  Adjunct  Professor  of  Philosopliy  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  In  1SM7  he  was  made  Associate  Professor  of  Pliilosophy;  in  1900, 
full  professor:  ;nid  in  1902,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Main  University. 
On  the  resignation  of  President  Houston  in  the  summer  of  1908,  Dr.  Mezes 
was  elected  If.  fill  the  vacancy.  He  was  then  in  Europe  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Most  of  the  professors,  including  all  that  could  be  conveniently 
communicated  with,  immediately  sent  him  a  cablegram  urging  him  to  ac- 
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cept.     He  did  so,  cut  sliort  his  stay  in  Euinpe,  and  roturnod  promptly  in 
order  to  assume  tlie  duties  of  the  olTice. 

How  much  Dr.  Mezes  has  had  of  the  kind  of  experience  that  a  university 
President  needs  eaji  best  be  inferre<l  from  the  sunininry  which  has  been  given 
of  his  record  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  In  addition,  however,  to  his 
activities  as  teacher  and  administrator  he  has  done  important  work,  both 
as  a  contributor  to  magazines  and  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  ethica, 
in  the  field  of  productive  scholarship. 

Dr.  !Mezes  has  come  to  the  headship  of  the  University  just  at  that  bien- 
nially recurring  season  when  the  resources  and  energy  of  the  President  are 
always  taxed  to  the  utmost,  i.  e.,  when  the  needs  of  the  institution  must 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature  and  appropriations  obtained  to  meet  them. 
Jt  would  be  dillifult  for  those' who  are  not  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of 
the  University  and  its  relations  to  the  State  government  to  understand  the 
duties  laid  upon  him  now,  the  demand  upon  his  energy,  and  the  anxieties 
which  beset  him  at  every  turn.  And  there  are  meanwhile  many  other 
weighty  matters  to  engage  his  attention,  such  as  the  filling  of  important 
vacancies,  proposed  readjustments  of  the  University  organization  and  ex- 
pansion of  its  work,  and  the  best  way  of  using  its  available  resources  for 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  it  must  serve.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  the  nature  or  effectiveness  of  his  methods.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
has  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  Faculty,  who  feel  assured  that 
his  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  the  desired  results. 

G.  P.  G. 


To   succeed    Dr.    ifezes    as    Dean    of   the    College   of   Arts,    the    Regents 

elected   Dr.   William  .James  Battle,   Professor  of  Greek   in   the  University 

since  1898.     This  action  occasioned  no  surprise  in  the 

^t^^e^oHe'ge^of"*  University  community,  since  it  was  realized  by  every 
Arts  one  that  Dr.  Battle  was  by  temperament  and  by  train- 

ing the  best  equipped  man  for  the  position.  His  father.  Komp  Pliiuimer 
Batllo,  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
in  tlie  faculty  of  which  institution  there  have  been  three  generations  of 
the  Battle  family  serving  continuously  for  almost  seventy  years.  From 
that  University  W.  J.  Battle  was  graduated  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in 
1S8S.  After  teaching  for  a  few  years  he  went  to  Harvard  University  for 
further  study  in  the  aicient  languuires.  There  for  two  years  he  he'd  the 
Morgan  Fellowship,  and  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1803.  He  was 
elected  Tutor  in  Latin  at  the  University  of  Chicago  the  same  year,  but 
resigned  to  become  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Tfxas.  Five  years  later  lie  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship.  During 
the  ab.sence  of  Dr.  Mezes  in  Europe  in  the  Spring  Term  last  year.  Dr. 
Battle  was  Acting  Dean,  and  the  efliciency  which  he  then  showed  in  the 
office,  made  his  permanent  election  to  it  a  matter  of  course.  Tn  him 
are  united  unusual  executive  ability  and  an  amount  of  energy  and  in- 
dustry that   is  equalled  by  few  of  his  associates  in  the  faculty.     Be^idr^, 
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an  untiling  service  of  many  years  to  the  University,  especially  on  the 
administrative  side,  remlered  him  worthy  of  the  promotion  which  lias 
come.  K-   A.   L. 


NEW   INSTRUCTORS 


Frederic  DeForest  Ilea  Id.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Texas,  was  horn  in  Midland  City,  Micliigan,  July  23,  1872.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  the  puhlic  schools  of  his 
Frederic  DeForest  native  town:  later  he  attended  the  preparatory  de- 
^^^^^  parlnicnt    of  tlie    University  of  South  Dakota,  at  Ver- 

million, completing  tlie  course  in  ISUl.  He  now  entered  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  at  iladison,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1894  with 
tiie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Two  years  later  lie  received  from 
his  alma  mater  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  The  following  year 
was  spent  at  the  T'niversity  of  Leii)zig.  Germany,  from  wliich  lie  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  educational  field  Dr.  Heald's  experience  is  as  follows:  from 
1804  to  ISOti,  Fellow  in  Botany  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  from 
ISOT  to  1 !)():},  Professor  of  Biology  in  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa; 
from  1!)()3  to  1!)05,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Neliraska:  from  lOO.'j  to  1008.  Professoi-  of  Agricultural  Botany 
and  Botanist  to  the  Exjieriment  Station.  I'niversity  of  Xel)raska.  Dr. 
Heald  has  alsct  filled  two  important  jiosilions  not  strictly  educational: 
fioiH  l!l(l7  lo  ]!)()8  he  was  State  Botanist,  and  at  the  same  time  Associate 
Chief  of  (lie  Nebraska  State  Insect  Pest  and  Plant  Disease  Bureau. 

Tiie  publications  of  Dr.  Heald  include  a  Jicrifiion.  of  Keys  to  Genera 
a)ifl  Species  of  \orlh  American  Mosses.  In-  C.  R.  Barnes.  ISHT;  a  Labora- 
tory Manual  in  Elementary  Biology.  1902;  reports  and  liulletins  issued 
by  tlie  Nebraska  l^xiiciiiiiciit  Stalicii:  and  nunu'rous  articles  contributed 
to  .scientific   journals. 

Dr.  Heald  is  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Honorary  Scientific  Society. 
He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  a  memln'r  of  the  Association  Inteniationale  des  Botanistes, 
the  American  Naturalists,  the  Cential  Naturalists,  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  and  the  American  ^Microst-opical  Society.  F.  W.  S. 


Horatio   Hackett   Newman,  our  new   Professor  of  Zoology,  was  born   in 

1^S7.■)  near  Scale,  Alabama,  on  the  jilantation  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 

He  is  the  son  of  Albert  Henry  Newman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Horatio  Hackett      a    Churcli    historian    of    repute,    now    professor    in    the 
Newman 

Southwestern     Baptist    Theological     Seminary     (Waco, 

Texas),  and   Mary  Augusta  Ware. 

Tliough  Southern  by  birth  and  parentage.  Dr.  Newman  is  Northern  and 
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Canadian  \>y  youtliful  assot-iatiun  and  education.  \\  lien  lie  was  about 
three  years  of  age,  his  parents  nrnved  to  lUHlie>tfr,  X.  V.,  where  liis 
fatiier  became  first  a  graduate  student,  then  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  l\oehester  Theological  Seminary.  Four  years  later  his  father 
becuaie  Professor  of  Church  History  in  McMaster  Univer;>ity,  at  Toronto. 
Canada,  which  place  was  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  the  family 
home.  Here  it  was  that  Professor  Newman  (the  younger)  received  hi> 
jireparatory   and   collegiate   training   and   began    his  graduate   work. 

His  academic  career,  both  as  student  and  teacher,  is  set  forth  in  the 
last  Report  of  tlie  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Texas  in  the 
following  terms: 

"B.  A.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  1800:  Graduate  Student  Bio- 
logical Department,  University  of  Toronto,  I8U(J-l!S'J7 ;  Instructor  in 
Zoology  and  Latin,  Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1897-1808; 
Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Chicago,  1898-1900;  Instructor  in  Biology 
and  Chemistry,  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Indiana,  1900-1004; 
Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Chicago,  1904-1005;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1005;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  University  of  Michigan,  1905- 
10i»7:  Assistant  Professor  (elect)  of  Zoology,  1907;  Instructor  in  Zoology, 
Woods  Hole  Marine  Biological  Laboratories,  1906;  Instructor  in  Phys- 
iology, ibid.,  1007 ;  Professor  of  Zoology,  The  University  of  Texas,  1908 — ." 

Dr.  Newman  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  athletics.  As  a 
student  he  played  football,  and  subsequently  he  coached  the  game  for 
several  seasons.  But  he  excels  chieliy  in  aquatic  sports,  especially  swim- 
ming, at  which  he  has  won  a  number  of  contests.  Several  summers  in 
the  north  woods  of  Ontario  have  added  to  his  accomplishments  that  of 
woodcraft. 

On  August  1,  1907,  Dr.  Newman  was  married  to  ^liss  Isabel  Marshall, 
of  Toronto,  Canada.  They  have  one  child.  Elizabeth  Ware,  who  was  born 
at  Austin,   Se|)tember  28,   1908. 

Dr.  Newman  is  a  mendter  of  the  Sigma  Ciii  fraternity,  associate  of  the 
Phi  Clii  Medical  fraternity,  and  .secretary  and  treasurer  (elect)  of  the 
Central  Branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists.  To  tlic  literature 
of  P.iology  he  has  contril>uted  tiie  following  papers: 

"Tlie  SigniMrance  of  Plate  and  Scute  Abnormalities  in  Chelonia,"  Bioloff- 
irnl  Hiillilin;  "The  Permeability  of  the  Egg  Membrane  to  the  Sperm." 
Ihiil :  "The  Habits  of  Certain  Tortoises,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Psy- 
vhohjiifi  and  ^'eurolofjii ;  "On  the  Respiration  of  the  Heart,  with  Special 
Reference  to  That  of  Limulus,"  Amrriinn  Joiininl  of  Psiicholof/ii :  "Spawn- 
ing Behavior  and  Sexual  Dimorphism  of  Fundulus  Ileteroclitus  and  Allied 
Fish,"  Bioloifioal  JiuUrtin;  "The  Process  of  Heredity  as  Exhibited  by  the 
Development  of  Fundulus  Hybrids."  Journal  of  Exprriniental  Zoolopif : 
"\    Signilicant    Case    of    Hfrmaphrodit  i~in    in    Fish,"    Biological    Bulletin. 

H.  E.  B. 
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Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  the  newly  elected  Associate  Professor  of  Ob- 
servation and  Pjacticc  in  tlie  Department  of  Education,  was  born  in 
Waltham,    ^Massachusetts,    in    1872.      He    prepared    for 

Farrin^ton-'^Ed-  college  in  his  home  town,  graduating  from  the  Waltham 
ucation  High   School   in    1890,   and   the   same   year   he   entered 

Harvard  University.  Four  years  later  he  received  the  Harvard  A.  B.  The 
next  seven  years  he  spent  in  teaching, — tirst,  in  the  Waltham  High  School, 
and  later  in  the  Collegiate  School,  New  York  City.  In  1001  he  entered 
Columbia  University,  holding  during  that  year  a  Fellowship  in  Education 
in  tlie  Teachers'  College,  and  taking  at  the  end  of  the  session  the  Columbia 
Master  of  Arts.  The  following  year  he  held  Columbia's  International 
FeUowsliip  for  Sttuly  in  France,  studying  also  during  the  summer  of  1002 
at  Jena.  During  the  year  190.3-04,  he  was  director  of  Neighborhood  Work 
in  Spej^er  School,  Teachers'  College.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued  liis 
studies  toward  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Columbia  University  in  June,  1004.  He  comes  to  the  Univer- 
sity from  the  University  of  California,  where  he  has  been  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Education  since  1904.  He  was  on  leave  of  absence  in  Paris  during 
the  past  year. 

Among  Dr.  Farrington's  publications  are  the  following:  "The  French 
and  Cernian  Elementary  Schools,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educa- 
iional  Afisocialion,  1904:  "The  Piiblic  Primary  School  System  of  France," 
190G;  "The  Equipment  of  the  School  Principal,"  in  Educational  Review, 
January,  1908;  "Abnormal  Cliildrcn,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  1908. 


John    Thomas    Patterson,   wlio    succeeds    jNIiss    Rucker    as    Instructor    in 

Zoology,  was   horn   in    1878   at   Piqua,   Ohio.     He   prepared   for   college   in 

liis  native  town,  and  in  1809  entered  tlie  University  of 

John  Thomas  Pat-    Wooster,  wliere,  after  four  rears  of  studv,  he  received 

terson:  Zoology       ii       i>     o      ,  i^        ^i  i    j.  i 

the    B.    S.    degree,      ror    the    next    two    years    he    was 

Professor  of  IJiology  at  Buena  Vista  Colh^ge.  This  position  he  resigned 
in  100,5  to  become  Assistant  in  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  he  hchl  until  called  to  tlie  University  of  Texas.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  Or.  Patterson  liehl  the  Woods  Hole  Scholarship  in  Zoology 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  FEe  received  liis  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pliilosophy  (sitmma  ciim  lande)  from  the  University  of  Chicago  last  June. 

Dr.  Patterson  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Clii  and  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
was  married  in  1006  to  :Miss  Alice  J.  Tozer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has 
one  child,  a  daughter.     He  has  publislied  tlie  following  articles: 

"The  Order  of  Appearance  of  the  Anterior  Somites  in  the  Chick,"  Bio- 
logical BuUclin,  Vol.  XIII;  "On  Gastrulation  and  tlie  Origin  of  the  Prim- 
itive Streak  in  the  Pigeon's  Egg,"  Biological  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIII;  "Amitosis 
in  tlie  Pigeon's  Egg,".1  jjoionri.sr/ier  Anzeigcr.  Band  XXXII;  "A  Microscope- 
Stage    Incubator,"    Biological    Bulletin,    Vol.    XIV;    "Gastrulation    in    the 
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Pigeon's  Egg — A  Morphological  and  Experimental  Studj-"  (dissertation), 
Journal  of  Morphologij.  Vol.  XIX;  "An  Experimental  Study  on  tlie 
Development  of  the  Vascular  Area  in  the  Chick  Blastoderm,"  Biological 
Bulletin,  V..1.  XVI. 


Clarence  Stone  Yoakum  was  born  in  Leavenworth  county,  Kansas.     His 

common  school   training  he   received   in  the  scliools  of  his  native  county. 

The  vears  1897-18!M)  he  spent  in  teaching.     During  the 
Clarence    Stone  '  ,     ,orv<»    i       u  r  j. 

Yoakum:  Phil-       summer    of    1899    he    began    a    iour-j"ears    course    at 

osophy  Campbell  College,  Holton,  Kansas,  where  he  completed 

in  1901  the  work  prescribed  for  the  B.  S.  degree.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  Assistant  in  English  for  the  following  year.  This  year,  in 
addition  to  his  work  as  Assistant,  he  completed  the  special  work  required 
for  tlie  B.  A.  degree.  The  summer  of  this  year  he  spent  at  Chicago,  pre- 
paring for  the  instructorship  in  Philosophy  and  Education  newly  assigned 
him.  The  spring  of  the  year  1003  saw  the  Corporation  of  Campbell  College 
dissolved  and  the  school  ])laced  under  church  control.  Dr.  Yoakum  again 
started  to  Chicago.  Late  in  August  of  this  year  he  was  elected  Instructor 
in  Science  at  the  Hiawatha  Academy,  Hiawatha,  Kansas.  He  remained 
here  two  j'ears,  resigning  the  position  to  return  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1905. 

Dr.  Yoakum  was  Fellow  in  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  two  years  and  Assistant  in  Psychology  during  the  summers  of  1907 
and  1908.  He  was  elected  to  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  in  the  spring  of 
1907  and  to  Gamma  Alpha,  a  science  fraternity,  in  February,  1908.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  June,  1908.  His  thesis,  .In 
Experimental  Study  of  Mental  Fatigue,  will  appear  shortly  in  monograph 
form.  A  second  paper,  .4  Note  on  Squirrel  Behavior,  will  appear  in  the 
April  Number  of  tlie  Journal  for  Comparative  Neurology  and  Psychology. 


Hanson  Tufts  Parlin.  tlic  only  addition  to  the  corps  of  instructors  in 
English  for  the  present  session  was  born  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  November 

7,  1879.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
Hanson  Tufts  Par-    gpijools  of  Denver,  completing  his  preparatory  course  at 

the  East  Denver  High  School  in  1899.  In  1900  he 
entered  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  continued  liis  collegiate  work  at 
that  institution  until  the  required  work  for  his  B.  A.  degree  was  com- 
pleted in  1904.  In  his  junior  year.  Dr.  Parlin  was  elected  to  the  Senior 
Honor  Society  of  Pi  Epsilon.  and  in  his  senior  year  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
fraternity.  During  his  college  course,  he  held  a  permanent  place  on 
the  cataloguing  staflF  of  the  University  Library,  and  devoted  the  entire 
summer  vacation  for  throe  years  to  this  work,  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a  professional  librarian.  Upon  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree, 
however,  he  decided  to  take  a  higher  degree,  and  resigned  his  place  on  the 
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liliiiiry  stair  to  ck-vtite  liis  ontiro  time  to  oraduate  study.  During  tlio 
academic  year  19(15-1900,  lie  held  an  Assistaiitsliip  la  German  in  the  I'ni- 
verfeily  of  t'ohirado,  oiving  reguhirly  a  course  in  Sophomore  German.  In 
1900.  he  received  liis  .Master's  (U-gree.  At  this  time,  lie  was  tendered 
the  ijlace  of  Assistant  Librarian  in  tlie  University  library,  but  declined 
it  to  accept  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  English  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, lie  licld  tliis  Fellowslii])  duiing  the  next  two  years,  and  received 
at  the  last  Commencement  of  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania  iiis  IMi.  D. 
degree.  His  dissertation  is  entitled  The  Ball,  a  Comedy  bij  George  Chap- 
man and  dames  Shirle/j,  being  a  reprint  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
from  the  quarto  of  1039. 


Dr.   C.    L.    15.    Sliuddemagen,   who    was   called   by   the    Board    of    Pvegents 

last   spring  to  lie  Instructor  in  Physics,  was  born  at   Hlack  Jack  Springs, 

Fayette    county,    Texas,    on    September    5,    1879.      His 

Conrad  Louis  Ben-         \      ,      ■    ■      '  t    ■      ^^  ^       ^      ^f 

oni  Shuddema-      early  training  was  secured    m   the  common   schools   of 

gen:  Physics  Fayette  county   and   in   the   Gonzales   high   school.      In 

1902  lie  enteied  the  University  of  Texas,  and  three  yeai's  later  he  was 
graduated  with  the  B.  S.  degree.  He  continued  his  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  next  two  years,  holding  meanwhile  the  Evans  Fellowship 
in  Physics,  and  receiving  the  M.  S.  degree  at  the  end  of  this  time.  In  the 
fall  of  1904  he  entered  Harvard  University.  There  he  held  during  liis 
lirst  year  a  Thayer  Scholarshij),  and  duiing  the  next  three  years  the  Wiiit- 
iiey  Fellowship  in  Physics.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  by  Harvard 
at  its  last  ('onimencement.  About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  to  a 
John  Tyndall  Fello\vsl:i|),  but  this  he  resigned  upon  receiving  his  call  to 
Texas.  Dr.  Sliuddemagen  jniblished  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1907  an  article  entitled  77te  Demagne- 
tizing Faitors  for  Ci/liiidrical  Iron  Rods,  and  he  has  recently  pid>lished  in 
the  same  place  an  article  entitled  "The  Properties  of  an  Aluminium  Anode," 
written  in  coUoboiation  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Morse.  While  at  the  University  of 
Texas  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Track  Team,  winning 
tlie  mile  run  from  \'anderbilt  in  1904,  when  the  University  of  Texas  won 
the  Southern  Intercollegiate  championship. 


Louis   Clement   \Vagner   was   born   at   Xew   Waverly,   Texas,   in    March, 

1887.      In    1894    his    parents    moved    to    Houston,    where    he    received    his 

prejiaratory  training  in   the  public   schools.     He  grad- 

Wagner:  Civil        uated   from   the   Houston   High    School    in   .Tune,    1904, 

Engineering         .,,|,j  ^i^,,  f,,]]ou.ing  September  entered  the  University  of 

Texas.     We  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  C.  E.  in  June,  1908,  and  was 

at  once  appointed  to  be  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 


The  Work  of  the  Full  Trnu  C:] 

Julian   iliiub,    the   new    Instrnctor    in    Civil    Knyincoiincr   and    Drawing, 

was  born  December  22,  1881,  in  Warrenton,  ilarslial  county,  Alabama.     In 

llii'  winter  of   1S84  his  parents  eame  to  Texas,  settling 

Julian  Hinds:  Civil  ,,    ,,      ,    .      ^,     .^,  .         ,,         .,       .,.     ,  . 

Engineering  and      near  Uullard  in  .^initli  eounty.     Here  .Mr.  llnicls  spent 

Drawing  most  of  his  youth.     For  a  part  of  one  year  he  attended 

the   (Jnien    High    School.      He   entered    the    University   of   Texas    in    1!MI4. 

During  the  sessions  of   litOO-OT   and    l!)07-ns   he  was   Student  Assistant   in 

Drawing.     He   was  graduated   with   the   degree   of   Civil    Engineer   at   the 

end  of  last  session. 


In  the  death  of  Clarence  Heath  Miller  on  Saturday,  November  28,  1908, 
the  University  lost  one  of  its  staunchest  friends  and  the  city  of  Austin 

one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  useful  citizens. 
Judge^MUler  Judge    :Miller    was    born    forty-eight    years    ago    in 

Lynchburg,  Va.  He  prepared  for  college  in  the  schools 
of  Lynchburg,  and  in  1880  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  four 
years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Returning  to  America 
lie  c;ni!c,  throu'ih  the  inllucnce  of  Professor  C4airison.  to  Texas,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1884  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
He  entered  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  attained 
a  position  of  distinction  among  the  lawyers  of  Texas. 

In  1004  Judge  ^liller  was  called  to  the  University  as  Professor  of  Law 
and  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Law.  Three  years  later  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  University  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  As  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Law  he  stood  for  worthy  standards,  industrious  application, 
and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  highest  ideals,  and  in  so  doing  contributed 
no  little  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  University.  As  a  man  he  was  distin- 
guished by  the  same  lidelity  to  noble  ideals,  by  an  unselfish  interest  in  every 
worthy  cause,  and  by  an  unfailing  kindliness  and  courtesy  to  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 


Those  who  have  attended  the  University  at  any  time  since  1885  will  now, 

when  they  revisit  it,  miss  the  face  which  during  tliat  time  has  been  more 

familiar  than  any  other  to  all  the  students,  and  wiiich 

n^.^*^k^^^°\        doubtless  stands  forth  in  their  memorv  more  than  all 
Captain  Clark 

things  else  as  the  visible  symbol  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  institution  itself.  For  Captain  Clark  has  at  length  gone  from  us,  and 
it  was  in  this  wise  that  he  dieil: 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December  (5,  at  about  3  o'clock,  he  antl  Mrs. 
Clark  went  to  hear  Mr.  Ilryaii's  lecture  on  "The  Prince  of  Peace"  that  was 
to  be  given  in  the  audit<irinni  of  the  Main  Building.  They  were  ammig  the 
first  to  reach  the  hall.  They  went  forward  along  the  aisle  leading  directly 
inward  from  the  west  door  until  they  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
stage,  and  there  they  chose  seats  next  that  aisle  on  the  side  towards  the 
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wall;  but  as  Captain  Clark  was  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  he  fell  uncon- 
scious. He  was  carried  immediately  to  the  Regents'  room  and  examined  by 
physicians  who  were  at  hand,  and  it  was  found  that  he  was  dead.  He 
must,  in  fact,  have  died  instantly  when  stricken. 

The  funeral  took  place  Tuesday  morning,  December  8,  at  10:30  o'clock. 
There  was  a  general  desire  among  the  friends  of  Captain  Clark  in  the  Uni- 
versity tliiit  tlie  exercises  sliould  be  held  in  the  auditorium;  but  liis  family 
preferred  to  have  them  at  the  house.  They  were  conducted  by  Reverend 
Doctors  Lowber  and  Lee,  and  were  simple,  but  appropriate  and  impressive. 
The  men  of  the  Faculty  and  students  joined  the  funeral  procession  on  foot 
and  walked  beliind  the  hearse  the  entire  distance  to  the  cemetery.  At  the 
grave,  the  service  of  tlie  Confederate  Veterans  was  read  by  Colonel  J.  H.  B. 
Miller,  and  an  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  Captain  Clark  was 
made  by  Chairman  Henderson  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  singers  and 
pallbearers  were  selected,  with^one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the  students, 
and  all  the  arrangements  were  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  ever  attracted  to  himself  the  more  uni- 
versal and  sincere  affection  of  a  faculty  and  student  body  tliau  Captain 
Clark;  and  this  was  true  not  only  at  tlie  time  of  his  death,  but  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with  the  University,  covering  nearly 
a  (juarter  of  a  century.  As  one  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
him  during  all  tliese  years,  who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  and  who  became  in 
a  degree  familiar  witli  the  al  home,  neglige — so  to  speak — aspect?  of  his 
personality,  the  writer  wislies  to  testify  that  God  made  him  lovable,  and 
tliat  the  tender  regard  which  converged  iipon  him  from  so  many  hearts 
could  not  have  been  more  natural  or  more  fit.  The  Class  of  1909  is  to 
place  at  the  soutli  ontraiiee  to  the  Main  Building  a  chaste  and  pleasing 
stained  glass  memorial  of  the  beloved  dead;  but  they  who  look  on  it  in 
future  years  will  be  able  to  realize  but  imperfectly  wiiat  his  loss  means  to 
us  who  have  known  the  man  himself.  G.  P.  G. 


In    America   few  are   the  colleges   whose   age   permits   them   to  celebrate 

centennials,  and  in  the  West  a  quartei-centennial  is  quite  an  event.    Though 

contemplated  at  an  early  date  by  the  Fathers  of  Texas, 

The  Quarter-        the  Universitv  did  not  open  its  doors  imtil   188,3,  when 
Centennial 

younger  states  than  Texas  already'  had  well  established 

universities   with    long   lists   of  alumni.      Starting  late  and   always  handi- 

ca])|)ed  by  meagre  resources  which  have  not  allowed  legitimate  expansion, 

and  which  have  caused  the  loss  of  many  able  members  of  the  faculty,  who 

have  been  attracted  to  other  institutions  l)y  larger  salaries  and  (M|iii|itiient, 

the  University  has  nevertheless  been  able  in  celebrating  this  anniversary  to 

look  back  upon  its  past  with  considerable  pride  and  to  look  forward  to  its 

future  with  great  confidence.    The  University  has  been  faithful  to  its  trust, 

and  as  a  reward  hopes  to  become  within  a  very  few  years  the  peer  of  any 

of  the  great  state  universities. 
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During  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  some  1570  degrees  have 
been  conferred  by  tlie  Liiiversity;  and  the  number  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  matriculaied  sinie  tlie  beginning  cannot  be  far  from 
9700.  Some  tliree  or  four  hundred  of  tliese  have  left  Texas,  and  some  two 
hundred  are  dead.  The  remainder,  some  nine  tliousand  in  number,  are 
now  living  in  Texas  and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  leading  honorable  and 
useful  lives.  Many  of  these  ex-students  have  attained  some  distinction 
in  public  life  and  in  the  various  professions.  In  various  ways  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  performing  the  tasks  for  which  it  was  created.  Through 
her  professional  schools  she  has  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  profes- 
sional training  in  Texas;  through  her  summer  scliools  she  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Some  six  hundred  of  the  alumni  and  ex-students  gathered  to  celebrate 
tlie  birthday  of  the  University,  to  dedicate  the  Law  Building,  to  inaugu- 
rate President  ^Mezes.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  complete  list 
of  them,  but  it  is  thought  that  scarcely  one-half  of  those  present  regis- 
tered. Old  graduates  were  as  much  in  evidence  as  young  ones,  and  each 
class  was  represented  in  about  equal  proportion.  A  list  of  those  who 
registered  is  printed  in  the  last  number  of  The  Record.  In  the  same  num- 
ber of  The  Record,  the  whole  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  "Home-Coming," 
are  published  the  speeches  which  were  delivered  on  this  occasion:  the  his- 
torical address  by  Professor  Garrison ;  the  address  of  installation,  by  Hon- 
orable T.  S.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents;  the  address 
of  acceptance,  by  President  ilezes;  the  introductorj'  remarks  of  the  toast- 
master,  Professor  Benedict,  at  the  barbecue,  together  with  speeches  deliv- 
ered on  that  occasion  by  the  Honorable  T.  W.  Gregory,  Professor  .J.  .T.  Ter- 
rell, Mr.  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  and  Judge  Clark,  and  a  speech  prepared  for  the 
Occasion,  but  not  delivered,  by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Atwell  (who  could  not  be  pres- 
ent); addresses  made  at  a  conference  on  Education  in  Texa.s,  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  inauguration  by  Presidents  Brooks,  Milner,  and 
Bruce,  and  Superintendent  Cousins;  and  the  several  orations  and  addresses 
delivered  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  Law  Building,  by  Pro- 
fessor Williston,  of  Harvard,  Judge  Lewis,  Judge  Henderson,  and  Judge 
Townes.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  present  from  a  distance  were 
Professor  Adolph  Miller,  cf  the  University  of  California;  Professor  G.  C. 
Comstock,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  Sanuicl  Williston,  of 
Harvard;  and  the  Honorable  F.  K.  Lane,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  sentiments  regarding  the  University  which  animated  tliis  first 
great  gathering  of  ex-students  were  in  part  obvious  and  in  part  difiicult 
of  determination.  Pride  in  the  growth  of  the  University  was  evident  on  all 
sides,  but  those  wlio  had  kept  up  with  the  growth  of  other  educational 
institutions  in  other  States  felt  that  the  growth  had  not  been  fast  enough. 
Every  one  wanted  to  see  Judge  Clark  and  to  shake  his  hand.  It  was 
felt  by  all  that  he  was  the  link  that  tied  together  the  old  and  the  new. 
His   last   public   spei-ch.   made   at   the   barbecue,   will   be   long   remembered 
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by  all  present.  The  desire  to  meet  old  classmates  was  of  course  universal,  and 
there  were  niaiiy  jjleasant  reunions.  Football  was  a  toijic  of  somewhat 
absorbing  interest;  and  it  was  clear  that  many  were  desirous  of  avoiding 
speeches.  In  fact  the  desire  to  avoid  as  many  speeches  as  possible  was 
not  very  complimentary  to  the  distinguished  speakers,  wlio  nevertheless 
had  pretty  large  audiences. 

On  looking  back  over  the  years  since  1883,  a  few  conclusions  force  tliem- 
selves  upon  tlie  mind.  Q'lie  growth  of  the  University  has  created  to  some 
extent  a  miiversity  atmosphere  in  Austin,  and  liigher  education  is  not 
sncli  an  exotic  plant  in  Texas  as  once  it  was.  In  tlie  early  days  educational 
ali'airs  nt  the  University  suffered  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
institution  from  the  great  centers  of  Icaiiiiiig.  This  remoteness  still  to 
a  large  extent  continues,  but  is  being  modified  in  the  only  proper  way 
by  the  growth  in  Texas  of  the  number  of  higlily  educated  men  and  women. 
We  iiave  always  ])oasted  that  Texas  is  an  empire  in  itself — it  is  the  duty 
of  an  empire  to  foster  its  own  civilization.  As  evidence  that  Texas  is 
beginning  to  do  tliis,  we  iiuiy  point  to  tlie  s])eeches  delivered  at  tliis 
anniversary. 


The     following    poem,     delivered     by     ^liss     Jessie     Andrews,     Ph.     M., 

Instructor     in    (iernian.     before    the    ladies'    conversazione    given    on     the 

evening   of   November    25,    by    the    ladies    of    tiie    Uni- 

Olden  T^ime^        versity  in  honor  of  the  alumnae  and  other  "ex-co-eds" 

present  at  the  anniversary  celebration,  was  one  of  the 

features  of  the  Home-Coming  among  the  alumnae: 

To  tell   tlic  whole   true  story 

Of    live    and    twenty    years, — 
Although  a  tale  of  glory 

Might  bring  us  all   to  tears. 

So   liere's    a    brief    reminder 

Of  blessings  that  are  ours. — 
Perhaps  it  maj'  be  kinder 

Than  Sophomoric  flowers. 

No  order  chronologic 

Sliall  guide  our  footsteps  back, — 
We'll   jump  about   at    pleasure, 

And  sometimes — even  "tack." 

We  learn  to  know  our  blessings 

By  waiting  for  them  long, — 
'Tis  true  in  life,  they  tell  us, — 

True  also  in  our  song. 
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Tliat  far-away  Xovcniber — 

How   ilitleront   were    its   days 
From  tliose  that  sliine  about  us, 

Wliicli  we  exalt  and  praise! 

And  yet  those  days  had  blessings — 

We  think  of  them  with  love, — 
In  Regents  and  Professors 

With  wisdom  from  above. 

We  had  no  great  ^Main  Building, 

But   onh'   this  west   wing — 
And   round   it   recollections 

Must  ahvaj-s  fondly  cling. 

For   even   this   we   waited 

Till  that  first  glad  Xew  Year, 
When  that  Old  Capitol  Building 

W^e   left   without   a    tear. 

t 

We   had   no  laboratories 

For  months  and  months,  I  ween, 
But   boxed-up   apparatus 

Lay   waiting   to   be   seen. 

Xo  School  of  Engineering 

Had  country  scoured  and  towm, — 
But  "Math"  was  always  splendid 

With  clever  Dr.  Broun. 

Our  library  an   infant — 

Of  shelves  perhaps  a  score — 
Did  not  call  to  us  loudly, — 

Our  te.xt -books  called  the  more. 

Xo  towering  smoke-stack  warmed  us, 

That  we  niigiit  sing  its  praise, — 
Xo  heating-plant  was  ours 

In  those  old-fashioned  days. 

We  had  no  Woman's  Building, 

Xo  Brackenridge's  Hall, 
Xo  tournaments,  no  tennis, 

Xo  "(".ym"  nor  basket-ball. 

We  had  no  gay  "stunt  parties," — 

We  did  nf)t  know  the  word, — 
Xo  barbecues,  no  iiay-rides, — 

Of  picnics  we  had  heard. 
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Some  practiced  roller-skating, 
And  some  still  jjlayed  croquet,- 

And  some  found  such  diversions 
Sujjerlatively  gay. 

We  had  no  Varsity  Glee  Club, 
No  Aslibel,  no  Lanier, — 

But  lUisk  and  Atlienaeum 
Filled  all  our  atmosphere. 

The  greatest  dissipations 
That  many  girls   enjoyed, 

\Vere  joint  debates  and  meetings 
^^'llen  party  strife  annoj-ed. 

The  Texan  had  not  blossomed. 
The  Cactus  ne'er  had  bloomed, 

The  Macjazine,  soon  planted, 
By  R.  L.  Batts  was  boomed. 

We  had  no  Woman's  Council, 
We  had  no  Hallowe'en, 

Iso  cap  and  gown  for  Seniors, 
l''ew  badges  e'er  were  seen. 

Tliere  was  no  band  to  cheer  us, 
Xo  trombone,  flute,  or  drum, — 

No  Varsity  3'ell  to  greet  us, 
No  Auditorium. 

No  rushing  and  no  ha/ing, 
Of  Engineers  or  Laws, — 

No  rescuing  of  Freshmen 
From  cruel  Seniors'  ])aws. 

We  had  no  football  contests. 
But  baseball  soon  was  played, 

And  once  a  trip  to  Georgetown 
Disturbed  our  customs  staid. 

Of  course  we  had  blue-bonnets. 

But  no  Peripatos, 
And  no  sweet-peas  or  poppies 

Came  peeping  up  at  us. 

But  fadeless  flowers  we  gathered 
So  often,  one  by  one. 

From  Dr.  Waggoner's  lectures. 
On  Burns  or  Tennyson. 
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Xo  Cliristian  Associations 

Had  come  our  luills  to  bless, — 
We  ditl  not  know  we  needed — 

But  needed   tlieni  no  less. 

Our  own  Judge  Clark  was  Regent, 

But   far  away  was  lie. — 
Since  then   he  has  been  witli  us, — 

And  niav  he  alwavs  be! 

When  our  dear   Varsity   colours 

Had  ne'er  yet  o'er  us  waved, — 
How,  then,  was  College  Spirit 

Upon  our  hearts  engraved? 

We  stood  upon  our  honor, 

We  stood  for  Texas,  too, — 
Whose  eyes,  e'en  then  upon  us, 

W'ere  bidding  us  be  true. 

We  knew  we  were  predestined 

To  live   and  grow   and  thrive, — 
And  so  we  worked  and  waited — 

Like  bees  within  a  hive. 

So  with  our  limitations 

We'd   pleasures   unalloyetl, — 
But  had  no  Dean  of  Women, — 

That  was  the  aching  void. 

She  saw  our  desolation, — 

And,  witli   the  second  year. 
She  came,  our  Mrs.  Kirby, 

All    hearts    to    bless    and    cheer. 


On  Friday,  Ocluiier  23,  tlie  Aslibcl   ]>iterary  Society  formally   presented 

to   the   University   a   handsome   memorial    window,   which   will    hereafter 

adorn  the  west  entrance  to  the  Main  Building.     Miss 

The  Ashbel  Dollie    Bell    Rutiierford.    who    was    president    at    the 

Window 

time   the  Aslibel   decided   to  make  this   present  to  the 

University,    made    the    speech    of    presentation,    and    President    Mezes    re- 
sponded in  behalf  of  tlie  University,  gi'ac-efully  accepting  the  gift. 

The  idea  of  the  memorial  window  originated  with  Dean  Battle,  and  was 
formally  adopted  by  Ashbol  last  May.  Tlie  window  was  designed  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cioodhue  of  Cambridge,  Massadiusetts.  On  the  top  appears  the 
seal  of  the  University  of  Texas  in  orange  and  white,  and  on  either  side 
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ail'  j)lacod  tlic  enibleins  of  Science  and  Art.  The  window  is  to  serve  as 
a  memorial  to  Colonel  Ashbel  Smith,  for  wliom  the  Ashbel  Literary 
Society  was  named. 


The    Forlniirlitlv    C'luh   resumed    its   work    in   October,    and    four   remilar 

meetings   were   lield   during  the   Fall   Term.     The   membership   of  the   club 

is    larger    now    than    at    any    time    in    its     history, 

The  Fortnightly  .„j,|  ^1,^  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  in- 
creased pro])()rtionately.  One  reason  for  tlie  in- 
creased interest  and  attendance,  perhaps,  has  been  the  slight  change 
in  the  character  of  tlie  work  taken  up  at  stated  times.  This  change  has 
been  brought  about  \>y  injecting  into  the  original  design  of  the  club  the 
idea  of  discussing  prol)lems  of  immediate  interest  witli  respect  to  Univer- 
sity organization,  administration,  and  policy.  The  president  of  the  club, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  suggested  this  change  at  the  end  of  last  session,  and  he 
has  outlined  and  planned  for  the  club  several  topics  to  be  taken  up  in 
round-table  discussions.  The  hrst  of  these  was  set  for  November  19,  when 
the  general  (picstion  of  "Faculty  Organization  on  the  'Croup'  or  -Division' 
System"  was  presented,  the  discussion  being  led  l)y  Dr.  Law  and  Dr. 
Barker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  University  of  Texas  is  contemplating 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  the  cjuestion  becomes  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting one.  The  infdiination  collected  from  other  institutions  as  to  their 
attitude  on  the  various  phases  of  the  (luestion  tlirew  nnicli  liglit  on  the 
general   problem. 

The    special    papers    presented    during   the    term   were: 

"A  Word-List  from  East  Alabama,"  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Payne.  -Jr..  presently 
tt.  be  published  under  tlie  auspices  of  tlie  American  Dialect  Society  in 
Dialect  Notes,  and  later  to  be  leissued  in  the  Reprint  Series  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

"Some  Sources  and  Analogues  of  'How  a  M;m  :\lay  Choose  a  Cood 
\\-ife  from  a  Bad,'  "  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Baskervill,  to  appear  in  the  Publications 
of  the  Modern  Langnac/c  Association  of  America. 

"The  Develo])ment  of  tlie  Public  School  System  of  the  City  of  Xew 
York,"  by  Professor  J.  L.  Henderson,  being  a  part  of  the  author's  re- 
search  work  done  in   Columbia   University. 

Tiie  intere.st  in  this  the  normal  work  of  the  club  has  been  well  main- 
tained, and  in  every  respect  the  outlook  for  a  year  of  successful  work  is 
good.  The  papers  presented  uniformly  represent  research  work  along  the 
particular  lines  in  which  the  individual  members  are  interested. 

The  olTicers  of  the  club,  elected  at  the  first  meeting  in  October  to  serve 
for  a  half-.session,  were:  President,  A.  C.  Ellis;  Secretary,  R.  A.  Law; 
Treasurer,  S.   R.  Ashby. 

L.  W.  P.,  Jb, 
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Tlie  first  profi^ssional  n  usieian  to  appt'ar  at   tlie  University  (liiriiig  the 
session   was   Mrs.   Alu'rcn  niliie,   of   C'liicago,   assisted   by   Mr.   Abererombie 

and  Piofessor  Liidwig  of  Austin.     Music  lovers  of  tlie 
Music  city    liad   heard   Mrs.   Abererombie   Ijefore,   and    looked 

forward  to  her  return  with  much  pleasure.  Slie  sang 
with  more  expression  and  feeling  than  ever,  so  that  her  friends  were 
more  than  pleased  to  liear  and  present  her.  Her  rich,  powerful  voice 
seems  to  have  gained  new  force  and  sweetness.  Though  her  audience 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  she  accommodated  those  in  attendance 
with  several  attractive  encores.  A  program  is  not  at  hand,  so  that  a 
detailed  comment  cannot  be  given.  There  was  special  interest  in  the 
appearance  of  ^Irs.  Abererombie,  because  of  her  relation  to  a  member  of 
our  Faculty.  We  were  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Abererombie  also;  and  the  music 
lovers  of  Austin  are  alwavs  glad  to  hear  Professor  Ludwig. 

Ellen  Beach  Yaw  was  the  only  other  professional  who  appeared  in  the 
auditorium  during  the  fall  term,  iliss  Yaw's  especial  feature  is  the 
lyric  quality  of  her  voice;  she  can  do  more  with  it  up  in  the  realm  of 
the  clouds  than  any  other  living  person.  Notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that 
her  notes  are  so  higii,  they  are  sweet,  very  sweet,  and  more  flute-like 
than  any  ever  heard  by  the  writer:  and  with  it  all.  slio  has  volume  enough. 
The  best  thing  about  her  singing  is  her  own  appreciation  of  her  limita- 
tions. She  knows  what  she  can  do,  and  that  she  does  to  perfection.  That 
practice  is  to  be  commended  to  others  in  all  professions.  Every  number 
that  Miss  Y''aw  gave  was  excellent,  and  her  encores  were  equally  at- 
tractive. We  hope  she  will  come  again.  Her  supj)ort  was  good,  especially 
Mr.  Talmage,  who  accompanied  with  the  fiute  and  sang  baritone  solos. 
His  playing  appealed  more  than  his  singing.  The  most  unfortunate  part 
of  the  evening's  program  was  the  small  attendance,  the  imiversal  com- 
plaint with  Austin  audiences,  and  most  of  all  with  tlie  University  public. 

Two  local  concerts  were  given  during  the  fall,  one  by  the  combined 
musical  forces  of  the  University,  and  one  by  the  orchestra.  The  first 
was  complimentary  to  the  alumni  and  other  old  students  who  returned 
to  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  A  good  showing  was  made,  especially  by 
the  orchestra  and  the  ladies  in  their  Choral  Club  and  in  their  Violin 
Club.  The  ^landolin  Club  did  not  appear  because  it  was  not  ready,  and 
the  Glee  Club  failed  to  ap])i>ar  Ijecause  of  an  excess  of  patriotism  dis- 
played at  the  football  game.  The  mixed  chorus  was  very  efi'ective  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  several  voices  that  disap]iearod  at  the  football  game. 
The  vocal  music  was  in  charge  of  Professor  Mctzenthin.  the  \'i(din  Club 
was  trained  by  Miss  Wright,  and  the  Orchestra  and  Band  by  Mr.  Collins, 
a  student.  Mr.  Collins  showed  conclusively  that  a  student  director  is 
the  best  where  we  can  secure  a  trained  nnisician  and  at  tlie  same  time 
one  who  is  systematic  and  conscientious.  He  could  also  handle  the  vocal 
organizations  successfully.  Why  caujiot  the  seven  organizations  unite  and' 
support  a  good  man  like  Mr.  Collins? 

The   instrumental    concert    given    by    the    Orcliestra    and    Band    was    but 
another  illustration  of  the   ;(l)ility  of  Mr.  Collins  to  lead  them;   the  ren- 
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ditions  of  botli  organizations  were  quite  creditable,  showing  improvement 
over  previous  performances.  This  is  good  to  see,  and  gives  hope  to  those 
who  have  been  interested  for  many  years.  But  neither  Mr.  Collins  nor 
any  one  else  can  alTord  to  do  this  work  indefinitely  for  love.  The  Univer- 
sity must  in  time  support  music. 

The  two  local  concerts  were  free,  so  were  fairly  well  attended. 

D.  A.  P. 


To  Dr.   Frederic   William   Siiiioiids,   Professor   of   (leology,   was   assigned 

the  task  of  revising  and  modernizing  the  most  distinguished  and  perhaps 

the    best    known    eleiiieiitary    work    on    Physical    Geog- 

"Mlury^^eol-'        lapliy,    namely,    that    by    Commodore    Maury.      The    se- 
raphy  lection   of   Dr.    Simonds   was   a   distinct   recognition   of 

his  acliievemcnts  in  the  field  of  Pliysical  Geograjdiy,  and  an  honor  to 
the  University  he  represents.  The  new  book  has  its  pages  reduced  in 
size,  but  not  in  number,  and  appears  from  the  press  of  tlie  American 
Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  average  Southern  man  and  woman  has  imbibed  and  inlierited  his 
notions  concerning  the  earth  from  the  Maury  Physical  Geography.  It 
lias  been  the  standard  elementary  work  on  the  subject  for  almost  half  a 
century,  and  it  has  maintained  its  place  beside  the  newer  works  in  spite 
of  its  antiquity  and  practical  obsoleteness.  It  has  been  able  to  do  this 
by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and  the  charm  of  the  author's  style,  and  the 
fact  tliat,  more  so  tlian  any  other  text,  it  has  been  eminently  teachable 
to  beginners.  In  the  revision,  it  has  been  the  attempt  of  the  reviser 
to  preserve  this  cliarm  of  style  and  simplicity  of  statement,  and  so  far 
as  possible  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  lias  been  sought  to  make  the  statements  conform  to  modern  thought 
and  knowledge  as  these  have  been  developed  in  the  last  decade  through 
closer  study  of  land  forms,  through  increase  of  stratigraphic  and  ]ialeo- 
geograjjhic  facts,  through  investigations  of  ground  waters,  through  ex- 
ploration in  many  new  regions,  and  through  the  progress  of  meteorology 
and  oceanography.  A  perusal  of  the  pages  of  the  new  text  will  convince 
the  reader  that  the  author  has  realized  these  purposes  remarkably  well. 

Like  the  original  work,  the  new  text  is  divided  into  five  parts  with 
an  appendix.  These  in  order  are:  The  Earth,  The  Land,  The  Water,  The 
Atmosphere,  Life. 

In  Part  I  are  considered:  "The  Earth  and  the  Solar  System,"  "The 
Shape,  Size,  and  Density  of  the  Earth,"  "The  Motions  of  the  Earth," 
"Terrestrial  Magnetism,"  "The  Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth,"  "Volcanoes," 
and  "Earthquakes." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  relations  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System, 
Dr.  Simonds  calls  attention  to  the  ^xcd  stars,  the  planets,  of  wliich  the 
earth  is  one,  the  moons  and  satellites,  the  asteroids  and  planetoids,  which 
are  small  planetary  bodies  in  the  solar  systcTu,  tlie  comets  and  the  me- 
teoric swarms,  which  produce  the  shooting  stars  or  the  so-called  meteoric 
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showers.  Perliaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  part  of  tiiis  chapter 
is  concerncil  with  the  origin  of  the  Sohir  System.  To  those  persons  who 
liave  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  Pliysical  Geography,  it  will 
probably  be  new  intelligence  that  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  which  was  so 
ably  expounded  in  the  original  Maui!)  (Icofiraphi/,  is  no  longer  universally 
accepted  as  furnishing  a  suitable  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Solar  System 
and  of  the  Earth.  The  objection  to  the  Xebular  Hypothesis  is  that  it 
apparently  fails  ''to  meet  some  of  the  necessary  physical  tests."  The 
old  hypothesis  is  presented,  hut  in  addition  a  new  one  is  given,  namely, 
the  Planetesimal  Hypothesis.  As  stated  by  the  reviser,  this  theory  as- 
sumes "the  sun  as  the  origin  of  the  planets.  Attracted  by  an  approach- 
ing star,  a  sun  wave  of  gaseous  matter  (lew  otT,  forming,  with  the  central 
nucleus,  a  siiiral  nebula.  This  cooled  and  condensed  into  small  separate 
particles  (planetesimals)  like  the  meteoric  dust  that  sometimes  falls 
upon  the  earth.  Some  of  these  particles  colliding  and  uniting,  formed 
small  bodies,  which  were  enlarged  by  continual  sliowers  of  planetesimals 
and  thus  became  planets." 

In  connection  with  his  Aery  interesting  discussion  of  volcanoes,  the 
author  states  that  "the  fundamental  cause  of  volcanic  action  is  un- 
doubtedly the  expansive  force  of  compressed  steam  and  other  gases.  Two 
cases  are  conceivable :  The  compressed  steam  and  gases  may  be  free,  that 
is,  not  blended  with  the  lava;  or  they  may  be  imprisoned  witliin  the 
substance  of  the  lava.  The  force  developed  will  be  the  same  in  either 
case,  but  the  mode  of  action  will  be  dill'erent."  Attention  is  also  called 
to  a  new  theory  to  explain  the  non-explosive  type  of  volcanic  action. 
Under  this  view,  the  extrusion  of  the  lighter  lavas  is  conceived  to  be  due 
to  the  sinking  of  the  more  condensed  or  heavier  rocks  under  tlie  influence 
of  gravity. 

In  the  chapter  on  Earthquakes,  of  which  phenomena  we  have  had  such 
staggering  examples  within  recent  years,  the  statement  is  made  that  no 
part  of  the  earth's  crust  is  entirely  free  from  earthquakes.  In  certain 
parts  of  Jajian  it  is  asserted  tremors  are  felt  every  day.  In  the  Old 
World,  it  is  pointed  out,  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  in  a  region  which 
embraces  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  extends  east- 
ward into  the  central  portions  of  Asia.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  amply 
demonstrated  in  the  occurrence  of  the  recent  Calabrian  disturbances.  In 
the  New  World  such  disturbances  are  far  more  common  than  in  the 
Old,  according  to  the  author.  Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  movuitain 
regions  of  North  America  are  subject  to  them,  but  the  region  of  greatest 
frequency  is  South  America.  As  to  the  causes  of  earthquakes,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  they  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  fissures  in  the 
crust.  In  the  process  of  readjustment  folhiwing.  one  wall  slips  or  slides 
over  the  other  with  sufl'icient  violence  to  produce  a  series  of  jolts  or 
jars.  This  process,  which  is  described  as  faulting,  is  the  result  of  the 
cooling  and  contraction  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  "As  the  inner  rocks 
cool  and  contract,  they  sliriiik  away   from  tlie  outer  layers,  some  jiortions 
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of  wliii'h  an"  left  witliout  support.  Under  tlie  pressure  of  gravity  they 
may  now  bend  or  they  may  break.  Having  broken,  they  may  slide  and 
grind  on  tlie  lower  wall  of  the  fissure."  It  is  alleged  that  earthquakes 
sometimes  are  caused  by  volcanic  action,  and  again  they  are  ascribed 
in  some  instances  to  local  disturbances,  such  as  tlie  collapse  of  caverns. 

Following  tlie  jilan  of  the  original  work.  Part  IT,  "The  Land,"  treats 
of  the  foHowing  sid^jects:  "Land  Masses";  "Tiie  Relief  of  the  Land,"  in 
which  the  common  relief  forms,  such  as  plains,  plateaux,  mountains,  val- 
leys, etc..  aie  described;  "The  Relief  Forms  of  North  and  South  America," 
in  wliicli  ilie  chief  jjliysical  features  and  geographic  regions  of  the  two 
countries  are  outlined;  tlie  "Relief  Forms  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia,"  in  which  the  physical  features  of  these  continents  are  de- 
picted; and  "The  Islands,"  in  which  the  classification  and  origin  of 
these   land    foinis    is    indicated. 

In  connection  with  his  illuminating  treatment  of  the  Relief  of  the  Land, 
the  author  des<'ribes  the  origin  of  mountains.  He  states  that  these  may 
be  formed  in  at  least  four  ways:  by  folding  or  crumpling,  by  faulting, 
by  vulcanisni.  and  by  erosion.  The  folding  process  is  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  contraction.  The  crust  of  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a  spherical 
shell  or  coat,  now  jiractically  cool,  surrounding  a  heated,  but  cooling  and 
therefore  shrinking  interior.  Under  the  influence  of  gravity  the  crust 
is  dfawn  downward,  that  is,  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  thus 
a  larger  s|)heri(al  sui-face  is  made  to  fit  closely  upon  a  smaller.  This 
can  be  biought  about  only  by  faulting,  crushing,  and  breaking  of  the 
crust.  The  A])palachian  ^Mountains  are  given  as  an  example  of  this 
type.  -Mountains  formed  as  a  result  of  faulting,  a  |)rocess  by  which,  as 
described  by  the  reviser,  great  blocks  of  the  earth's  crust  slipped  one 
\i])on  the  other,  are  found  in  the  Creat  Basin  Region  of  the  United  States, 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  cites  no  ex- 
amples of  mountains  due  to  volcanic  action,  as  these  are  common.  Houn- 
tains  due  to  erosion  are  found  in  the  region  of  the  Alleghany  plateau. 

In  Part  III,  "The  Water,"  the  following  topics  are  treated  in  a  lucid 
style,  and  from  the  modern  standpoint:  "IVoperties  of  Water";  "Waters 
of  the  Land";  "Drainage";  "The  Sea  and  the  Oceans";  and  "Waves, 
Tides,  and  Cuirents." 

]\Iany  de])artures  in  the  treatment  from  the  original  text  are  noted. 
Notice  may  be  brielly  called  to  one  of  these.  In  connection  with  artesian 
wells  in  the  cha|)ter  on  the  "Waters  of  the  Land,"  it  is  pointed  out  that 
roseaich  within  the  last  decade  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  artesian 
wells  may  be  produced  by  other  conditions  than  those  outlined  in  the 
classic  diagram  of  Maury,  which  re])reseuts  one  wash  basin  su]K>rimposed 
upon  another,  having  a  layer  of  water  between  them,  and  an  opening  at 
the  cenlei'.  Hydrostatic  ]»ressure  will  force  the  water  out  at  the  opening. 
This  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  least  common  of  those  favorable  arrange- 
ments of  the  rock  masses  which  occasion  these  useful  phenomena.  ])r. 
Simonds  points  out  that  beds  inclined  in  one  direction  only  may  likewise 
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pivo  rise  to  aitosian  wells,  if  tlu-  porous  stratum  }rra(l«'s  into  a  more 
compact   and   impervious   rock   mass   furtlier   down   tlio   incline. 

In  Part  IV.  "The  Atmosphere,"  is  considered:  "The  Physical  Properties 
of  the  Atmosphere";  "Climate";  "Atmospheric  Circulation";  "Storms;" 
••Moisture  of  the  Air:"  •■Rain";  "Hail,  Snow,  and  (iiaciers";  "Electrical 
and  Optical  Phenomena"  are  tiie  various  topics  treated  in  order. 

The  conciudinjr  part  deals  witii  "Life."  "Animals  and  Plants:  Tlieir 
Relations  and  Distribution";  "Tlie  Distribution  of  Useful  Plants";  "The 
Distribution  of  Animals";  "Man";  "Geographical  Distribution  of  Labor" 
are   the   various   aspects   of   the   subject    that   are   discussed. 

The  appendix  deals  witii  Pliysical  Geography  as  a  science. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  tlie  new  work  is  the  excellent  collection  of 
diagram's  and  illustrations.  Most  noteworthy  of  the  views  are  "Vesuvius 
in  Eruption,  April.  1000."  a  marvelous  picture  of  eartli  activity  in  one 
of  its  most  terrifying  aspects;  "Views  of  the  California  and  Japanese 
Earthquakes" ;   "Cloud  Forms";   and   "Tornadoes." 

As  stated  by  the  author  in  the  preface,  the.  adoption  of  the  smaller 
page  adds  niucli  to  the  reader's  comfort.  It  is  to  be  rpiestioned,  however, 
whether  the  change  in  the  size  and  the  external  appearance  of  the  book 
is  to  be  commended.  The  \\ork  was  intended  to  be  only  a  revision.  If 
so,  the  size  and  the  external  appearance  were  those  things  that  least 
needed  change.  In  the  reviewer's  opinion,  it  would  have  added  to  the 
selling  value  of  the  book  if  the  old  form  had  been  preserved.  Man  is 
much  affected  by  appearances.  The  average  person  would  have  considered, 
when  he  bought  the  revised  book  with  the  old  form,  that  he  was  still 
getting  Maury's  (leocp-aphy,  only  brought  up  to  date.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experience  that  he  prefers  ^laury  to  any  other.  He  will  be 
more  apt  to  consider  that  he  is  buying  an  entirely  new  book  that  has 
little  in  common  with  the  original  Maury  when  he  buys  the  present  volume. 
He  may,  therefore,  not  be  any  more  inclined  towards  it  than  to  any 
other  of  the  new  Physical  Geographies. 

This  objection  is,  however,  of  minor  value.  The  Maury-Simonds  Phi/sical 
(leoyraphi/  can  be  safely  regarded  as  a  very  readable  book  on  a  very  inter- 
esting subject,  and  as  sucii  it  will  be  welcomed  by  tiie  school  children, 
teachers,  and  lav  readers  all  over  the  countrv.  A.  D. 


The    first   Gildersleeve-Lodge   lionk    to   appear   since   D.   C.   Heath   &   Co. 

acquired  the  series   from  the  University   Publishing  Company   is  a   school 

edition  of  Sallust's  ever  popular  Bclliim  Catilinac,  with 

Dr  Penlck's  Sal-      an    introduction,    notes,    and    a    vocabularv,   bv    Dr.    D. 

lust's  Catiline  .      ,^     .  ,         r    ^i       t-    •         -^         c    n-  a'  e 

A.    Penu'k,    of    the    L  niversity    of   Texas.      A    map    of 

Italy   and   seven    lradilii>nai    illustrations,   such   as   those   of   the   Mulvian 

Bridge   and   the    Mailriil    l>u>t    nf   Cicero,   embellish    the   work   and    help   to 

relieve  the  eye. 

The   text,    with   the   exception   of   some   unimportant    changes    in   conso- 
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nantal  assimilation  and  the  adoption  of  many  vowel  quantities  recently 
established,  is  that  of  Eiissnor's  IHOO  Leipsic  edition;  accordingly,  such 
words  as  cousuliieris,  on  the  one  hand,  and  hie,  eitis,  and  magnus,  on  the 
other,  have  a  peculiar  look  to  the  man  who  has  learned  his  quantities 
from  the  old  standard  grammars.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this, 
such  spellings  as  volgns,  vicesumus,  and  maxiimtis  must  be  commended, 
in  an  edition  of  Sallust:  to  spell  them  otherwise  is  to  elFace  a  literary 
landmark — an  inexcusable  procedure;  Sallust  himself,  we  may  be  sure, 
would  no  more  have  written  maximns  than  Macaulay  would  have  written 
honorahle. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  blacken  Sallust's  character,  which,  it  is 
true,  may  be  as  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  as  to  paint  the  lily.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  know  that  the  pendulum  of  criticism  is  usually 
at  one  side  or  the  other — now  on  tlie  side  of  unconditional  censure,  and 
now  on  the  side  of  indiscriminate  praise.  Biographers  expect  every  man 
to  be  eitlicr  a  saint  with  no  redeeming  vice  or  a  villain  thoroughly  wicked — 
a  state  of  life  existing  nowJiere  but  in  fairy  tales  and  novels  of  tlie 
Augusta  J.  Evans  type.  The  editor's  view  seems  to  be  a  sane  one:  that 
ill  his  earlier  career  Sallust  was  no  better  than  the  average  Roman  gov- 
eiiior  of  the  time,  but  that  his  later  life  may  have  been  an  improvement 
— tliat  Sallust's  praises  of  virtue  do  not  necessarily  prove  him  a  hypocrite. 

The  introduction  deals  rather  fully  with  Sallust  as  a  stylist,  and  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  written  independently,  from  careful  and  pains- 
taking study  of  the  text;  the  examples  given,  most  of  them,  are  dill'erent 
from  those  of  other  editions  with  wliich  Ave  are  acquainted.  This  part 
of  the  work,  wliile  it  is  small  in  pages  and  lines,  must  represent  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  labor,  containing  as  it  does  hundreds  of  examples  and 
citations  from  the  Belium  CaiUinae.  These  are  not  thrown  together  in  a 
hodge-podge,  but  are  judiciously  classified  under  four  main  heads,  with 
logically  arranged  subdivisions,  as  follows:  (1)  Fondness  for  archaisms; 
(2)  Fondness  for  unusual  forms,  Avords,  expressions;  (3)  Syntactical  con- 
structions peculiar  to  or  exaggerated  by  Sallust;  (4)  Rhetorical  devices, 
not  peculiar  to,  but  abounding  in  Sallust.  Tliere  are  in  addition  copious 
references  in  the  notes  to  this  chapter  of  the  introduction,  thus  enabling 
the   student  to   realize  the  application  to  the  author   in  hand. 

The  notes,  of  course,  are  the  most  important  part  of  what  the  editor 
of  a  Latin  classic  must  write;  it  is  here  that  all  the  perplexing  problems 
of  proportion  in  history,  archaeology,  and  dry  grammar  must  be  worked 
out,  and  from  them  he  is  to  expect  success  or  failure.  Moreover,  what 
these  notes  should  be  depends  on  the  purpose  of  tlie  edition  and  the  age 
and  previous  training  of  the  ]n-ospective  student.  Sallust,  in  America 
and  England  at  least,  belongs  to  the  preparatory  or  early  college  months 
of  the  young  reader's  course;  hence,  the  notes  ought  to  be  elementary.  In 
an  edition  of  tliis  kind  no  great  amoinit  of  originality  and  no  display  of 
erudition  are  to  be  desired.  The  first  problem  is  one  of  proportion: 
Scylla  threatens  him  who  places  too  much  stress  on  the  dry  details  of 
grammar,  and  a  worse  Charybdis  him  who  neglects  the  important  princi- 
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pics  of  syntax  iii  a  vain  olloit  to  make  a  story  book  of  a  commentary. 
Penick's  Sallust,  besides  fulfilling  in  an  unusual  degree  these  recjuire- 
ments,  will  prove  to  be  a  very  teachable  book,  which  many  editions  of 
the  classics  written  by  university  men  for  younger  students  are  not. 
As  compared  with  otlier  books  of  the  kind,  this  one  will  be  found  re- 
markable for  the  excellent  treatment  of  syntax  in  an  appendix  of  twenty- 
six  pages  between  the  commentary  proper  and  the  vocabulary.  This 
appendix  is  not  a  mere  jumble  of  rehashed  material  from  other  works, 
but  a  careful,  well-written  treatise  on  syntax,  which  will  prove  its  value 
wherever  it  is  used. 

The  vocabulary  is  not  so  easily  valued;  judging  from  a  cursive  exami- 
nation, however,  it  is  a  good  one.  Perhaps  a  bad  vocabulary  does  less  harm 
than  any  other  part  of  a  Latin  text-book,  and  certainly  a  fair  one  less 
good — for  reasons  that  are  well  known  to  every  teacher.  The  citations 
of  different  definitions  not  only  aid  in  the  translation  of  difficult  pas- 
sages, but  serve  as  a  partial  concordance  to  the  Bellum  Catilinae. 

The  accurate  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  when  and  how  to  present 
to  the  student  what  he  most  needs  should  win  a  place  for  this  edition 
in  the  schools  of  America. 

W.  L. 


Extempore  Speaking  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  of   178   pages,  which, 

dressed    in    the    fashionable    color    of    1908 — maroon — Associate    Professor 

Shurter   has    added   to    his    alreadv   good-sized   list    of 
Professor   Shurter's  ,  t.  ,,.<-,,  •  t 

Extempore  works  on  Public  bpeaking.     Its  primary  aim  is  to  set 

pea   ing  forth   for  class  purposes   a   presentation  of  the  art  of 

extempore  speaking,  emphasizing  the  importance,  the  true  conception,  and 
the  manner  of  preparation.  The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  best  appre- 
hended by  a  glance  at  the  chapter  headings,  which  are  as  follows:  "What 
Is  Extempore  Speaking?";  "The  Different  Ways  of  Preparing  and  Deliv- 
ering an  Address";  "Advantages  of  Extempore  Speaking";  "'Cieneral  Prep- 
aration"; "Special  Preparation":  "The  Oral  Presentation";  "The  Different 
Types  of  Extempore  Speeches." 

The  style  of  the  book  exhibits  all  the  clearness  and  ease  which  char- 
acterize the  author's  former  works.  There  is  a  marked  al)sence  of  that 
fault  which  is  often  found  in  many  treatises  by  university  specialists. — 
namely,  the  tendency  to  assume  fundamentals,  even  in  elementary  texts, 
and  to  talk  in  the  language  of  the  specialist.  Mr.  Shurter  has  in  Extempore 
Speaking  assumed  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  tlie  part  of  the  reader, 
but  has  taken  the  pains  to  begin  with  the  fundamentals  ami  to  make  all 
the  resulting  steps  in  the  analysis  clear  by  apt  and  well-('::>son  illustra- 
tions.    Yot  there  is  nothing  trite  or  vulgarly  familiar  in  tin-  illustrations. 

Not  nnly  (li)cs  the  si;yle  evince  an  acquaintance  with  tlif  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  students,  but  the  treatment  also  demonstrates  it.  The  book 
has  in  each  chapter  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject  of  the  chapter,  and 
in  addition  a  set  of  exercises  which  servo  as  a  gymnasium  for  the  exercise 


ly 
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of  tlic  tlioorios  set  foiili  in  tlic  cliajjter.  These  exercises  show  the  rosnlt 
of  extensive  reading  and  sagacious  selection.  Tliey  are  to  the  point,  and 
from  the  best  literature.  Nor  are  they  old  and  familiar  passages,  but, 
in  the  main,  new  selections. 

The  first  chaijter  undertakes  to  define  extempore  speaking,  and  does  so 
very  happily.  Tlie  distinction  between  impromptu  and  extempore  sjjeaking 
is  clearly  made,  tiie  former  being  justly  discouraged,  and  the  latter  de- 
fined as  applying,  not  to  tlie  matter  of  the  discourse,  but  to  the  form 
of  its  delivery.  The  matter  sliould  be  as  thoroughly  assimilated  for  an 
extempore  speech  as  for  a  manuscript  discourse^  possibly  more  so.  The 
next  chapter  points  out  tiie  merits  and  disadvantages  in  the  various  forms 
of  delivery,  sju'cial  attention  being  given  to  the  extempore  form.  Of  tlie 
latter  it  is  said,  as  of  the  little  girl,  "When  it  is  good,  it  is  very,  very 
good;  and  wlien  it  is  bad,  it  is  horrid."  The  whole  of  chapter  III  is 
occujjied  with  a  consideration  of  the  ad\antages  peculiar  to  the  extempore 
form  of  delivery.  Among  the  five  mentioned,  tlie  most  cliaracteristic  are 
the  third, — '"it  promotes  a  sympathetic  relation  with  the  audience," — and 
tlie  fifth, — "it  permits  a  personal  grapple  with  the  audience." 

In  ciiapters  IV  and  V  there  is  a  careful  discussion  of  the  general  and 
special  preparations  necessary  to  the  delivery  of  an  extempore  speech. 
If  for  no  other  help,  the  book  is  well  worth  the  price  for  the  sane  sug- 
gestions found  in  these  chapters.  "As  a  means  of  general  preparation  an 
extempore  spe.iker  should  acquire  (1)  a  fund  of  facts  and  ideas,  (2)  a 
fund  of  language  for  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  and  (3)  the  power 
to  use  this  language  accurately  and  readily."  Some  timely  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  method  in  gathering  material;  a  habit  of  careful  observa- 
tion, coupled  witli  an  orderly  system  of  preserving  by  card  index  or  other- 
wise, is  recommended.  If  anything  has  been  omitted  in  the  matter  of 
preparation,  it  is  certainly  not  as  to  the  details.  Some  more  stress  on 
tlic  need  of  a  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  as 
many  phases  of  life  and  humanity  as  possible  would  not  have  been  amiss. 

The  book  closes  with  an  extended  appendix,  wherein  the  author  gives 
to  others  the  advantage  of  his  many  successful  years  of  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject.  He  sets  forth  a  great  many  subjects  covering  a 
varied  field  of  familiar  experiences  of  college  life  and  other  wcdl-knowii 
tallies.  Besides  this,  tiiere  are  some  valuable  suggstions  concerning  tin; 
most  successful  means  of  handling  classes  in  tliis  subject.  It  is  not 
theory  here,  but  the  experienced  results  of  the  class  room. 

J.   II.    K. 


The    Hurvcyoi'fi    nandbooh-.—Hi/    T.    U.    Tcnjior,    ^f.    C.    E.,    I'rufrssor    of 

Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Texas,  etc.     ?>\0  pp.  -UxGf  ins.     11  (i  figs. 

Tables  of  Logs,  Trigonometric  Functions,  etc.     Pocket 

Professor  Taylor's    honk  form,  flexible  leather  binding.     Published   by   the 

Myron    (J.    Clark    Publishing    Company,    Chicago    and 

'New  York. 

Up    to    this    time    there    have    l)een    no    regular    college    text-books    on 
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railroad  siirvt'N  iiiji  I'xcept  siidi  as  wtTe  arraii;,'<'(J  for  tin-  iisr  <if  practiral 
men  in  the  Held,  \vlii>  require  frequently  to  refer  to  formulas  and  descrip- 
tions of  methods.  The  average  land  surveyor  and  civil  engineer  engaged 
upon  ordinary  survey  work  has  had  no  manual  like  that  of  the  field 
engineer  engaged  upon  railway  surveying.  His  text-hooks  on  surveying 
have  been  large  treatises  and  could  not  be  taken  to  the  field.  That  a 
man  engaged  in  surveying  work  migiit  want  some  sort  of  a  pocket  com- 
))anion  has  been  recognized  for  many  ears,  but  the  books  prcjiared  have 
been  really  simple  collections  of  tables  with  a  few  rough  formulas  and 
rules  thrown  in.  \\'hat  has  been  actually  wanted  was  a  book  as  com- 
plete on  general  survey  methods  as  the  field  companion  of  the  railroad 
engineer  is  on  railroad  surveying.  The  te.xt-books  have  been  getting  larger 
year  by  year,  and  the  men  who  have  written  them  have  gone  often  into 
painful  and  prolix  explanations  of  minor  things  that  do  not  render  the 
study  any  more  interesting, — such,  for  instance,  as  showing  how  a  knot  is 
tied  in  a  plumb  bob  line,  telling  how  to  sharpen  a  pencil,  and  matters  of 
such  sort  as  any  bright  student  will  soon  get  hold  of  if  the  idea  that  the 
word  "engineer"  has  the  same  root  form  as  the  word  "ingeunity,"  is  true. 
The  unfortunate  part  of  the  matter  is  tiiat  students  cannot  in  their  short 
time  at  school  really  study  such  works,  and  they  are  given  a  smattering 
of  each  chapter,  learning  nothing  surely.  The  experience  of  the  reviewer 
with  young  graduates  on  tiiis  score  has  been  very  disheartening.  He 
has  often  longed  for  a  return  to  the  text  of  Davies  and  the  old  style  way 
of  making  a  man  learn  so  many  pages  every  day  and  recite  them  in 
class.  The  boys  of  the  Davies  generation  at  least  learned  surveying  and 
liked  it.     The  boys  of  the  present  day  alleet  to  despise  the  work. 

This  little  work  by  Professor  Taylor  has  impressed  the  reviewer  deeply. 
He  purchased  a  copy  for  himself,  and  two  copies  he  gave  to  young  men 
who  needed  them,  one  his  own  son.  AVere  he  teaching  engineering  he 
would  use  it  as  a  text. 

The  book  covers  the  field  of  ordinary  surveying  practice  with  admirable 
completeness.  It  is  given  in  a  manner  to  interest  the  student  ail  the 
way  through.  It  makes  of  surveying  a  fascinating  study.  It  is  full 
enough  for  a  text,  and  is  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  tiie  |iocket  and 
used  for  everyday  ready  reference  by  the  man  engaged  in  earning  a  living. 
It  is  an  admirable  combination  of  field  and  text-hook  not  excelled  by 
any  railroad  engineer's  field  book.  The  reviewer  would  suggest  that  the 
next  edition  contain  a  table  of  secants  and  also  a  table  of  the  functions 
of  a  one-degree  curve. 

There  are  twelve  chapters  on  t'hain.  Transit,  and  Compass  Surveying, 
Calculation  of  Areas,  Division  of  Larid.  Levelling,  Topographical  Survey- 
ing, Railroad  Surveying,  Kartiiwork,  City  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Let- 
tering, fJovernnient  Surveying,  Trigonometric  Formulas,  I'sefnl  Taldes. 
A  very  good  feature  is  the  mention  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  of  the 
leading  text-books  on  the  subjects  treated   in   that  chapter. 

K.  M. 
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The  Thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  dated  Septem- 
ber 15,  1908,  is  a  book  of  174  pages,  showing,  therefore,  a  decrease  of  25 
pages    over   the    twelfth   biennial    report,    which   itself 

"^^^  i^e^Dcfrt*^'  ^^  ''*  s'lialler  than  its  immediate  predecessor  by  49 
pages.  Though  the  "reading  matter,"  or  the  report 
proper,  is  only  1.5  pages  long,  and  tlie  bulk  of  the  book,  159  pages, 
consists  of  eleven  more  or  less  necessary  "exhibits,"  usually  tabular  in  form, 
nevertheless  a  good  deal  of  information  can  be  found  here  which  is  of  real 
interest  to  friends  of  the  University  and  which,  if  cast  into  newspaper 
English,  wovild  be  interesting  to  any  citizen  of  the  State.  The  report  can 
be  had  for  the  asking,  but  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  readers  of  the 
Record,  a  brief  simimary  is  here  given. 

The  growth  of  the  University  is  first  set  forth. 

"It  has  a  larger  student  body  than  any  other  two  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  South,  and  its  College  of  Arts  is  relatively  quite  strong.  The 
professional  departments  have  developed  rapidly,  and  rank  in  point  of 
numbers  and  efficiency  with  those  of  the  leading  State  institutions.  The 
following  tables  will  show  at  a  glance  the  growth  of  the  University  for  the 
last  four  years,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  each  department: 

Increase      Per       Increase      Per 
1903-04   1905-06   1907-08      4  yrs.        cent.       2  yrs.        cent. 

College 533  7(i7  953  420  78  186  24 

Law    IStJ  247  314  128  68  67  27 

Engineering 154  273  329  175  113  56  20 

Medical    235  285  280  45  19  —5 

Summer   Session    285  444  625  340  119  181  40 

Total    1393       2016       2501       1108  80         485  24 

"In  four  years  the  total  registration  in  the  University  has  nearly 
doubled.  There  ai'e  indications  that  the  gain  in  the  next  few  years  will  be 
quite  as  great.  The  State  is  increasing  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth. 
Tha  high  schools  are  improving  in  efficiency.  The  number  of  schools  whose 
work, is  in  whole  or  in  part  accepted  by  the  University  is  now  137,  and 
the  numbers  in  these  schools  have  growai  witli  great  rapidity.  ]\Iore  and 
more  of  the  graduates  of  the  affiliated  schools  are  seeking  admission  to 
the  University  of  Texas.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  within  two  more  years 
the  total  registration  will  reach  3000,  and  in  four  or  five  years  it  will 
reach  3300  or  3400." 

E.xhibit  D  has  tables  showing  this  growth  in  greater  detail  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  University's  life.  One  of  these  tables  shows  that 
in  the  College  of  Arts  the  number  of  women  students  has  been  greater  than 
the  number  of  men  each  year  beginning  with  1903-04 — a  state  of  affairs 
that  still  causes  grave  concern  to  some,  though  no  one  proposes  to  deter 
the  young  women  from  attending. 

That   the   University   has   insufficient   room    and   too   few   instructors   is 
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gfiierally  known.  "W  iili  tin-  funds  at  tin-  llegents'  disposal,  it  has  not 
beon  possible  to  provide  a  sullicient  nuinlMT  of  pidpcily  trained  in>tinctors. 
Classes  and  sections  have  been  too  larye  in  many  instances  to  enable  teaeli- 
ers  to  give  the  individnal  attention  to  students,  whicii  is  probably  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  ett'ective  teaching.  The  libraries  and  laboratories 
have  been  crowded.  Class  rooms  have  been  too  few  in  ininii)er  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  insufficient  size.  As  a  result  of  tlie  insufficient  nundjer  of 
class  rooms,  some  classes  have  nad  to  be  much  too  large  to  be  satisfactorily 
conductetl.  In  other  cases,  clpsses  too  large  for  any  lecture  room  have 
had  to  be  formed.  The  science  schools  generally  have  had  their  laboratory 
facilities  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  And  one  of  the  specially  diffi- 
cult features  of  the  situation  has  been  the  insufficient  number  and  size  of 
office  rooms.  As  was  pointed  out  in  our  last  biennial  report,  'it  is  essen- 
tial that  instructors  should  have  regular  offices  where  they  may  hold  con- 
sultations with  students.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
university  work;  here  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  efficient  individual  at- 
tention to  students.  Some  instructors  are  entirely  without  offices,  and  in 
some  cases  three  or  four  instructors  are  occupying  small  rooms  together.' 
In  the  School  of  Chemistrj-  it  has  proved  necessarj'  for  the  last  two  years 
to  stop  registration  on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  because  of  the  in- 
sufficient number  of  rooms  in  tiiC  Chemistry  Building  for  classes,  and  the 
insufficient  size  of  the  laboratories.  This  has  worked  a  serii>u>  liardship 
on  students  who  wished  to  take  courses  in  Cliemistry  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  medicine,  for  other  practical  pursuits,  and  for  advanced  work 
in-  scientific  and  other  directions." 

The  rooms  in  the  Main  Building  now  occupied  by  Botany,  Zoologj-,  and 
Geology  are  insufficient  in  nuiiiher  and,  moreover,  are  needed  by  otlier 
schools  in  tiie  College  of  Arts.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  Science 
building.  Even  the  Engineering  Building,  erected  in  1904,  will  not  much 
longer  suffice  for  the  rapidly  growing  body  of  Engineering  students;  they 
will  soon  need  an  additional  one. 

"Tlie  rapid  increase  in  the  student  body  generally,  and  especially  in  the 
numlKT  of  students  taking  advanced  courses,  makes  imperative  large  addi- 
tions to  the  stock  of  books  in  tiie  general  lil)rary.  '1  here  are  now  twenty- 
five  or  more  schools,  dealing  with  as  many  dill'erent  subjects,  giving  in 
each  subject  a  great  variety  of  courses,"  and  in'arly  every  cour.se  requires 
books.  Advanced  courses  are  increasing  and  are  a  severe  test  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Library.  "Equally  urgent  is  tiie  need  for  something  like  a 
respectable  eciuipment  of  the  Law  Library.  There  are  now  three  hundred 
students  taking  hiw.  and  yet  the  Law  Library  of  the  University  of  Texas 
is  smaller  and  less  satisfactory  than  some  private  law  libraries  in  the 
State." 

"The  professional  training  of  teachers  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  this  country.  The  University  of  Texas  has,  from  the 
outset,  recognized  the  necessity  of  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  train 
citizens  of  the  State  for  all   ])arts  of  the  school  system,  and  especially  for 
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the  high  scliools  and  colleges.  All  our  institutions  put  together  are  not  now 
furnisliing  enougii  well-trained  teachers  to  meet  the  demand.  .  .  .  But 
the  (luality  of  tiaining  is  quite  as  important  as  the  number  of  teachers 
supplied.  A  good  teacher  is  incomparably  better  tluxn  an  indifferent 
teacher.  Teaching,  moreover,  is  quite  as  much  an  art  as  it  is  a  science; 
if  anything,  it  is  rather  the  former  than  the  latter.  If  first-class  teachers 
are  to  be  turned  out'  by  tlie  University,  it  is  necessary  that  tliey  should 
be  given  practice  in  teaching  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  For 
tliis  purpose,  a  practice  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Education  is  im])erative.  and  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  Texas  are  to  be 
taught  by  teachers  e(|uii)])ed  as  well  as  those  wlio  teach  the  boys  and  girls 
of  other  8tates,  the  provi-^ion  of  tiiis  building  can  not  be  very  long  delayed." 

One  page  is  ;:iven  to  a  plain  statement  of  tiie  need  of  developing  the 
work  for  graduate  students.  The  L'niversity  of  Texas,  almost  alone  among 
institutions  of  its  general  standing,  has  l)eeii  content  to  ofl'er  no  non-profes- 
sional degree  higiier  than  the  master's  degreee ;  recently,  however,  courses 
have  been  planned  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  "The 
L'niversity  of  Texas  should  be  provided  witii  rt>sources  enabling  it  to  do 
for  the  young  people  of  the  Southwest  what  the  Hopkins  does  for  the 
.Middle  Kast;  what  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia  do  for  the  Ea!^t;  what 
Chicago  does  foi-  the  N'oitli,  and  what  Stanford  and  California  do  for  tlie 
\V"est.  Our  Cniversity  should  be  able  to  prepare  for  the  higher  jjositions^ 
not  only  here,  but  in  the  surrounding  colleges.  Especially  should  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  train  men  who  can  study  the  histcnical  records  of  the 
^tate  and  of  the  Soutli,  and  wi'lte  unpi-ejuiliced  history.  Adequate  pro- 
visions for  such  training  is  a  vastly  better  safeguard  against  historical 
n!isinteri)retation  than  any  amount  of  protest.  And  the  most  ell'ectivc' 
v\:i\'  of  I'lacinL;-  tlie  great  historv  of  the  South  aail  Southwest  properly 
befoi'e  the  world  is  to  train  our  own  sons  and  daugliters  to  write  it.  Such 
training  would  serve  not  alone  this  State  but  the  luitiou  as  well.  It  would 
be  a  national  service,  and  wouhl  receive  a  nation's  wtdcome." 

University  extension  lectures  and  con-espondence  courses  are  next  pi'o- 
posed  as  a.  desirabli'  held   for  uni\ersity  woik   in  'i'exas. 

"It  is  remaikable  that  the  conservative  English  universities  have  led 
the  way  in  this  w(.rk.  Oxford  and  Caud)ri(lge  have  for  years  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  providing  for  extension  work  for  the  people  otit- 
side  the  univei'sities.  'i'he  Universit\-  of  Chicago  some  years  ago  entered 
aggressively  upon  (his  woik,  and  otliei-  institutions  liav(>  followed.  The 
University  of  Cliicago  in  one  year  expended  for  extension  purposes  .$((0,000: 
S40,000  for  lecture  study  and  .'^1 0,000  for  correspondence  study  work.  Tn 
considerable  measure  this  amount  was  icceived  fi'om  fees.  Recently,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  entfcn-ed  upon  the  work  and  was  given  an  appro- 
])riation   by  the  Legislature  of  .'p-K),000  annually  therefor." 

Ih'cent  advances  in  admission  requirements  are  noted.  In  the  College 
of  Arts  the  requirement  is  to  be  14  luiiis,  the  amount  usually  lecpiired  by 
colleges  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  in  the  Law  d(q)aii inent  and  IMedical 
department  it  is  to  be  one  year  of  college  work. 
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One  iiKTonsiiiyly  iniiiDitant  jmrt  of  tin-  witrk  of  tlie  L'nivcrsity  is  witli 
the  higli  scliooLs.  "Siiict-  tlio  l)0{;inniii<r  it  lins  had  a  system  of  affiliation 
with  the  scliools.  In  this  activity  there  lias  lucn  no  idea  of  liietation  on 
the  part  of  the  I'niversity;  only  such  schools  have  hccn  placed  upon  tlie 
alliliated  list  as  have  requested  the  University  to  inspect  and  to  adiliate 
theni.  Furthermore,  in  the  matter  of  school  curricula,  the  University  ha3 
not.  ill  aM\'  -fii-;e,  been  a  dictator,  it  has  conferred  with  scliool  superin- 
tendents and  i>rin(  ipals,  and  has  soujjht,  not  to  adjust  their  curricula  to 
University  needs,  hut  to  make  the  University  a  continuation  of  hish  school 
work.  .  .  .  The  visitor  of  schools  makes  it  his  especial  business  to  study 
the  conditions  of  each  hi<rh  school  coniniunity,  and  each  hiph  school  course. 
He  is  in  cf)nstant  correspondence  witii  high  school  authorities  concerning 
.sciiool  problems.  At  least  seventy-five  courses  were  submitted  to  liim  for 
his  suggestions  last  year." 

The  Legislature  is  urged  to  adopt  tlie  ])oiicy  of  appropriating  sufficient 
money  to  pay  all  liie  running  expenses  of  the  I'niversity,  thus  leaving  the 
University's  income  from  its  land  and  other  endowments,  generally  known 
as  "the  available  University  fund,"  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  needed 
btiildings.  In  no  other  way  can  proper  growth  be  assured.  This  request 
is  by  all  odds  one  of  more  far-reaching  importance  than  any  that  the 
Regents  have  made  for  several  biennial  periods  past.  "It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  tlie  constitutional  provision  forbidding  the  University,  and 
the  University  alone,  among  the  institutions  of  Texas,  from  erecting 
buildings  out  of  funds  appropriated  from  the  general  revenue,  prevents  any 
birge  provision  for  buildings  at  any  one  session  of  the  Legislature,  an 
opportunity  open  to  and  availed  of  by  other  institutions.  This  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  in  fact,  very  plainly  suggests  a  deliberate  policy  of  steady 
advance;  in  adopting  it,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  that  the  available  University  fund  should  be  used  for 
building  jjurposes  alone.  For  it  is  only  by  that  means,  steadily  employed, 
that  it  will  be  |)ossible  to  supply  this  institution  with  a  plant  at  all  ade- 
quate. With  the  use  of  this  fimd,  as  is  recommended  below,  for  the  pur- 
pose f)f  erecting  buildings,  it  will  be  ])ossiIde  very  slowly,  but,  it  ma.v  be, 
in  due  time,  to  meet  the  University's  needs  in  that  directon.  But  the  use 
of  the  entire  available  fund  for  the  next  two  years  will  not  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  two  buildings  most  urgently  needeil ;  it  will  provide  for 
one,  and  for  the  beginning  of  the  othei." 

A  heating  and  power  plant  and  a  library  building  are  the  two  buildings 
most  immediately  and  imperatively  needed,  and  the  rea.sona  are  set  forth 
efTeetively.  No  one  with  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  University  has 
been  heard  to  doubt  the  need  of  the  heating  plant.  The  need  for  a  nmv 
library  building  is  less  apjiarent,  but  no  less  real.  "The  most  serious  and 
fundamental  embarrassments  have  been  met  with  in  the  Library.  The  ad- 
ditions of  books  have  re(|uired  the  gradual  extension  of  the  stacks,  crowd- 
ing out  the  reading  tables  and  seats  for  students.  With  a  student  body  of 
nearly  a  thousand  in  the  College  of  Arts,  and  of  at  least  fifteen  hundretl  in 
all  departments,  it  has  not  l)een  possible  to  provide  reading  space  for  more 
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than  115  students  at  one  time.  This  is  a  doph^-able  state  of  allairs.  Its 
liUiaiy  is  tiie  heart  of  a  university.  As  was  pointed  out  in  our  last  report, 
'very  little  of  modern  university  or  college  work  is  done  through  text- 
boolvS.  It  is  eondutled  li\  lectures,  reference  works  in  tin-  library,  and 
investigations  of  all  sorts  in  the  library  and  in  the  laboratories.  The 
library  is  U>  the  whole  university  wiuit  tlie  laboratories  are  to  particular 
science  schools.'  " 

"But  st'rious  as  is  ciauiped  space,  a  more  serious  comliiiDii  shouiii  re- 
ceivi'  your  attention.  The  Library,  valued  at  over  two  hundred  tiunisand 
<lolhus,  and  containing  works,  many  of  which  could  only  be  duplicated 
at  very  great  expense,  and  some  of  wiiich  could  not  be  duplicated  at  all, 
is  housed  in  a  part  of  tiie  .Main  JIuildiiig  which  is  not,  in  any  respect, 
iirei)roof.  If  a  fire  were  to  brea.k  out  it  is  dillicult  to  see  wiiat  could 
prevent  the  Library  from  being  totally  burned,  or  ruined  by  water.  This 
<Iajiger  is  not  imagiimry  or  remote.  Within  the  last  few  months  tire 
\iNited  tlie  Johns  Hopkins  Library,  and.  but  for  tlie  alert  and  coinjx-tent 
tire  department  of  Baltimore,  it  would  have  been  destroyed;  at  is  was, 
books  of  unique  value  wore  burned.  Witiiin  tiie  last  few  years  the  libraries 
of  ]Mc(;ill  Universit3%  ^'anderbilt  University,  and  of  the  Universities  of 
-Missouri  and  V'ii'ginia  lunc  been  destroyed  liy  tire.  Were  such  a  calamity 
to  visit  our  Library,  to  its  loss  would  have  to  be  added  the  paralysis  of 
instruction  wliicli  would  obtain  until  a  new  libi'ai'y  and  a  new  stock  of 
books   could    1)0   provide(L"" 

Tiie  iieating  and  power  jdant  will  cost  about  $80,000.  The  Library  build- 
ing will  cost  about  i};25{),00(l,  but  part  of  the  building  could  be  erected  now 
and  the  other  ])art  later! 

Of  the  laboratory  building  for  the  Department  of  Medicine  the  Report 
says : 

"The  Regents  have  .several  times  represented  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  the  necessity  for  a  laboratory  building  for  tiie  medical  work. 
T!ie  last  Legislature  conceded  the  necessity  for  this  ))uil(ling,  and  made 
an  appi'opriation  for  it,  but  the  appropiiat  ion  did  not  stand  in  the  bill. 
The  Regents  again  present  the  urgent  need  for  this  building,  and  trust 
that  the  Ijcgislature  may  find  a  way  to  appro])riate  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  put  up  and  ecpiip  a  good  building.  .  .  .  AVe  recommend  that 
.$50,000  be  ajjpropriated   for    1!!0!»-]!)I0  for   tiie   lai.orntcny   building." 

The  J'cport  proper  ends  with   the   following  estimated  budget: 

M.VKN    U.NIVERSITY. 

Estiiualed  Expendiliorf,—  l!)0!)-l!t]O.  l!il()-l!in. 

Present    salaries J517(>,873  34  $176,873  34 

Additional    salaries 1 1,000  00  11,000  00 

Ceneral     expenses 48,127  50  48,127  50 

Schools    and    laboratories 14,000  00  14.000  00 

Library  equipment,   insurance,  etc 22,000  00  22,000  00 

I'uiidings    141,600  00  141,600  00 


Total    $n:;.oo(i  84       $413,000  84 
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Esiimulul  Income —  l!l(»!M!tl(».  191()-l!Ul. 

Interest    on    State   ImukIs  >;  Jti.-JJi)  (mi  .>«;  2fi,420  00 

liiteretit  on  land  notes  l.'MW)  00  2.300  00 

Land     lease-* lui.SSO  S4  1()2.SH0  S4 

-NLitrieiilation    fees.  .  12.(lll(»  00  12.(ino  00 


Total .-jiUS.GOO  84         $143,000  84 

Ai)]>io})iiation  neetled   from  the  coneral  revenue  270,000  00  270,000  00 


Grand  total    $413,600  84  $413,000  84 

ilKUICAL    HKANCII. 

Eftiimatrd  Expenses —                                             1900-1010.  1010-1911. 

Present   salaries .$  .10.]  1 1  cf,  $  50,1 1 1  60 

Additiorial   salaries ; 3.(MiO  00  3.000  00 

Lai)(,ratories     7,000  00  7.0(1(1  00 

General  expenses   8,000  34  8,000  84 

J.al.oratory    l)uildino 50,000  00 

Kquipnient     10,000  00 


Total     !?12S,1 12  00  $  08, 112  00 

Efttimairil  Jncoinc — 

Fees   from    students $     7.1 12  00  $     7. 11 2  00 

Xeeded  from  the  general  revenue 121,000  00  01,000  00 


Total     $12S,112  00         $  08.112  00 

Anioii^'  the  exhibits  of  general  interest,  other  tlian  Exliibit  D,  already 
mentioned,  are  A,  a  list  of  positions  held  bv  the  graduates  and  students 
of  the  University;  C,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  from 
the  beginning,  witli  date  of  appointment,  date  of  resignation  or  death,  and 
name  of  the  Governor  making  the  appointment:  G.  a  report  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  Librarj',  showing  the  number  of  volumes  to  be  .")S.7.>0,  and  record- 
ing many  gifts;  and  K,  the  report  of  the  University  land  agent. 

P.  L.   W. 


The  thirtieth  meeting  of  the  Te.xas  State  Teachers'  Association  conveneil 

in  tlie  rniversity  buiidinL's  December  29,  30,  and  31,  1908.     It  was  largely 

The  Meeting  of  the  attended    and    much    excellent    work    was    done.     This 

'P^.T^^^^.^A*''^  1,      meetinji  especially  stre.ssed  the  section  meetings.     Rev- 
Teachers    Associa-  I-       I  .  r- 

tlon  eral    new    sections    were    organized,    including,    among 

others,  the  Mathematical   section  and  the  History  section. 

The  Mathematical  s«'<"tion  was  organized  largely  through  the  elTorts  of 
Dr.  II.  V.  Benedict,  who  had  been  working  on  the  matter  for  more  than 
a  year.  One  year  ago  Dr.  Benedict  went  to  Houston  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  organization  of  the  Mathematics  teachers  of  the  State;  but. 
because    of    crowded    programs    and    the    fact    that    the    teachers    had    not 
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been  notified  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  the  attendance  was  small,  and 
the  organization  was  Jiot  made.  Some  weeks  previous  to  the  last  meet- 
ing, about  two  hundred  invitations  were  sent  to  the  teachers  of  Matiie- 
matics  in  tlie  State.  A  large  number  of  replies  were  received,  and,  at 
the  hour  appointed,  more  than  sixty  teachers  were  present.  Professor  T. 
U.  Taylor  was  elected  chairman  of  the  section  and  Miss  Mattie  Watson,  of 
the  Mexia  High  School,  was  elected  secretary.  The  Mathematical  section 
will  become  a  component  part  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
will  provide  a  suitable  program  for  the  next  meeting,  which  will  b,/  held 
in  Dallas,  in  December,  1909. 

The  Historical  section  was  organized  through  the  efl'orts  of  Dr.  George 
P.  Garrison,  Piofessor  of  History.  Sometime  before  tlie  meeting,  notices 
were  sent  to  History  teachers  throughout  the  State,  requesting  them  to 
be  present  and  participate  in  the  organization  of  a  History  section.  Al- 
though the  time  for  the  meeting  was  set  for  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  the  general  association  was  conducting  a  program,  about  seventy- 
five  teaclicrs  met  for  the  purpose  of  organization.  A  short  program  had 
been  prepared.  After  adequate  reasons  had  been  set  forth  for  the  or- 
ganization, the  meeting  elected  Dr.  Garrison  chairman  and  Professor 
Moore,   of  Soutliwestern  University,  secretary. 

Two  of  tlie  sections,  best  attended,  during  tlie  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, were  the  English  section  and  the  Classical  section.  These  sections 
had  been  organized  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Morgan  Callaway,  Jr.,  the  chairman  of  the  English  section,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  '"The  Incidental  Teacliing  of  English,"  wliich  will  be 
found  elsewhei'e  in  tiiis  number  of  The  litcord.  Among  the  papers  read 
was  one  by  Dr.  Constance  Pessels,  formerly  of  the  University,  on  "The 
Standardization  of  the  English  Course  in  the  High  Schools."  This  paper 
was  discussed  l)y   Professor  Anderson. 

Dr.  D.  A.  i'ciiick  was  secretary  of  the  Classical  section,  and.  owing  to 
the  illness  of  Dr.  S.  J.  Jones,  also  acted  as  chairman. 

Th(>  University  was  represented  on  the  general  program  l)y  President 
S.  E.  IVIezes  and  ]Jr.  V.  K.  Farrington.  Dr.  ]\Iezes  spoke  at  the  opening 
meeting  on  '■Dillcrcnt  Fundamental  Principles  Now  Active  in  Evolving  Our 
Kducational  System."  Dr.  Farrington  spoke,  on  tlie  morning  of  tiie  last 
day,  on  "Lessons  for  Americans  to  Learn  from  a  Study  of  the  School 
System  of  France."  Dr.  Farrington  has  spent  two  years  in  studying  the 
French  school  system.  He  has  already  publisiied  a  volume  on  tlie  Pri- 
mary Schools  of  France,  and  now  has  in  press  a  volume  on  the  Secondary 
Schools  of   France. 

In  addition  to  those  named,  other  members  of  the  Faculty  took  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Association.  Dr.  \V.  S.  Sutton  discussed  the  (lucstion: 
"Are  the  School  Authorities  Securing  Adequate  Provisions  for  the  Phys- 
ical Education  of  Children  in  Cities  and  Towns  of  Texas?"  Dr.  \V.  J. 
Battle  gave  an  illustrated  lecture,  before  the  Classical  section,  on  "The 
Performance  of  the  Agamenmon  at  Harvard  University   in   1006." 

J.    L.    H. 
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Tliat   tlie  Co-Oj).  iniitiiiii.'-   to   llnni^li    is  .slmwn   h\   tlie  followiiifj;  (iriaii- 

I'ial  cxliibit   for    lltoT-US.     Tliis  exhibit  m-o.ls  but   a  few  winds  of  tonimeiit. 

In   tlic   liist    place,   tin-   Co-Op.    is   niakiii^i   a    little   too 

The  University  Co-  nuuli    nioiiey.      As   sliowii   below,    tin-   pross   profits  are 
Operative  Society      _^    ^.^^j^   j^^^   ^1^^^^    j_    ^^^,^.   ^^,^^^    ^^^   ^^^j.^,    ^.^1^^^   ^1^^  ^^_ 

penses  of  maiutenaiu-e  about  »J  per  cent,  rebates  to  members  a  little 
under  1  per  cent,  leavinjr  about  G^  per  cent  as  addition  to  assets.  Tliis 
()A  per  cent  of  total'  sales  is  about  one  liflii  of  tlie  assets  of  tbe  Society 
in  August,  1!>()7,  and  represents  too  large  an  increment.  Steps  will  be 
taken,  with  due  deliberation,  to  reduce  prices  so  that  additions  to  assets 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  .'J  or  4   per  cent  of  the  total   sales. 

In  the  second  place,  not  enougii  students  are  members  of  tiie  society. 
The  membership  fees  have,  of  course,  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  financial 
service  to  the  Co-Op.  The  assets  are  now  sufficient  for  tiie  business  to 
be  run  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  fees  are  merely  held  in  trust  by  the 
society.  A  larger  membership,  one  including  the  majority  of  the  students, 
would  enable  the  society  to  distribute  more  of  the  profits  in  the  form 
■of  rebates.  Under  present  conditions  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  return  a 
larger  rebate  to  the  members,  who  are  now  at  5  per  cent  getting  about 
75  cents  plus  the  $1.00  membership  fee. 

The  salary  item  shows  a  percentage  of  increase  about  equal  to  that  of 
total  sales,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Co-Op.  has  kept  open  more 
hours.     Next  year  the  hours  will  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

The  assets  this  year  involve  more  cash  and  less  stock  than  last  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  a  large  order  of  fall  stationery 
arrived  before  the  inventory  was  taken.  The  general  condition  of  the 
society  is,  barring  the  increase  in  the  assets,  very  nearly  the  same  as 
last  year. 

The  expense  item  is  this  year  increased  by  the  trip  of  the  manager, 
Mr.  K.  A.  Richey,  to  the  Eastern  markets  and  to  thi;  larger  Co-Ops.  of 
the  country.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  our  own  Co-Op.  occupies  a 
creditable  position  beside  its  brethren,  r-onsidering  total  sales  and  eeonomy 
of   maintenance. 

Tiie  nigiit  mail,  paid  for  Ity  the  Co-Op.  at  the  persistent  reipiest  of  Dr. 
Battle,  lias  proved  such  a  great  success  and  convenience  that  a  larger 
box  will   have  to  be  installed. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  during  last  year  several  classes  sulTered  unduly 
from  the  failure  of  the  Co-Op.  to  i)rovide  necessary  books.  Perhaps  the 
fear  of  the  dead-book  shelf  is  too  much  before  the  imfortunate  manage- 
ment, lielter  arrangements,  however,  in  regard  to  the  return  of  books 
to  the  publishers  have  recently  been  made,  and  the  Co-Oj).  will  strive 
more  earnestly  to  jiromote  the  work  of  the  University  on  tiie  one  hand 
juid   to  avoid  bankruptcy  on   tlie  otiier. 

In  conclusion,  the  niiiiiagement  of  tlie  Co-i  »p.  mo>t  earnestly  requests 
communications  in  writing  from  all  jiersons  who  have  suggestions  to  make 
concerning  the   future  conduct   of  the  society,  or   who  have  complaints  to 
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make  in  repaid  to  its  management  in  the  past.     Tlie  written  word  remains 
long  after  the  spoken  word  lias  escaped  the  memory. 

Tiie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  society  for  the  ses- 
sion of   l!)07-iy08: 

TRADING    ACCOUNT 

Inventory   of    stock    August,    1907 $  9,492  58 

Purchases    1907-08 2^,521   16 

Transportation  and  telegrams 1,058  34 

$35,072  08 

Sales    1907-08 $33,101  58 

Inventory    1908 7,510  53 

$40,612   11 
(Jross    profits 5,540  03 

$40,012   11     $40,612   11 
PROFIT    AND    LOSS 

Gross   profit   from    tiading   account $  5,540  03 

Interest    on    deposit 89  23 

Accumulation   in   cash  drawer '              7   10 

Old   nicmhcrship   fees   cancelled 34  00 

On   old   account 13  20 

$  5,683  5ft 

Salaries    of   ollicers    and    clerks $  2,234  95 

Night     mail 90  00 

Insurance     58  60 

Advertising    20   10 

Taxes    and    license 146  60 

]\Iaintenance     .  . 1 77   55 

Trip    of    IJ.    A.    Richey 185  00 

Depreciation    on    furniture 200  00 

Rel'.ates    paid    members 294  90 

Eri'ors  on    pulilislicrs'  account •. 49  87 

$  2,225  94 
Error     05 

$  5,083  56     $  5,683  5ft 

ASSETS 

Inventory  of  stock  August   1,   1908 $  7,510  53 

Accounts    receivable 891   28 

Cash    with    treasurer 192  12 

Loans    1,632  50 

Certificates  of  deposit 3,000  00 

Due   from    publisliers 26   12 
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LIABILITIES 

Membership   fees   outstanding .$        27  0(1 

Net  wortli  August  1,  1908 13,225  55 

$13,252  55     $13,252  55 

Net    worth    19(t7 10,999  CI 


$  2,225  94 


COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT 

1907  1908 

Sales    $27,481  98  $33,101   58 

Purchases    20.457  47  25.579  50 

Gross    profits 4.980  48  5,540  03 

Xet    profits 2,187  89  2.225  94 

Rebates    to    members 235   15  294  90 

Operating    expenses 2,5S4   10  3,162  72 

H.   Y.   B. 


The  registration  of  tlie  Summer  Schools  for  the  session  of  1908  was  as 
follows: 

Men    Women    Total 

The  Summer        College  of  Arts 181  15S         339 

Schools  of  1908       Department  of  Education 42  40  82 

Department  of  Law    24  0  24 

Totals 247         198         445 

Names   repeated 48 

Xet  enrollment  in  Summer  School 397 

University    Summer   Xormal 7(>         323         399 

Total  enrollment  in  the  two  schools 796 

Names   repeated 55 

Net  enrollment   in  the  two  schools 741 

Tlic  attendance  for  the  session  of  1907  was  625  students.  For 
the  session  of  1908  there  was  an  increase  of  116  students,  a  gain  of  some- 
wliat  more  tiian  181  per  cent.  The  increase  of  attendance  was  gratifying, 
as  it  was  not,  during  the  winter  of  1907-08,  anticipated.  On  account  of 
the  linaniiiil  (l<'pression  throughout  the  country  the  Executive  Committee 
of  tiie  Summer  Schools  thought  it  prot)able  that  the  Summer  School  at- 
tendance would  not  show  any  gain, — that,  in  fact,  it  would,  possibly,  be 
less   than    for    llie    immediately    preceding   sununer.      That    the    committee 
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was  agreeably  disappointed  is  due,  primarily,  to  the  educational  campaign 
which  was  carried  on  tiiroughout  the  State  during  the  whole  academic 
session  of  1907-08,  and,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  tiie  panicky  condition 
in  the  financial  world  was  not  so  grievous  in  Texas  as  in  some  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  by  subjects,  in  tlie   University 
Summer  fSchoois: 

Chemistry    10 

J-klucatioii 226 

Englisli    203 

French     10 

Geology    34 

[  German 23 

,  Greek    7 

History    78 

Latin    81 

Mathematics     Ill 

Physics    35 

Political   Science 40 

Spanish    23 

Tlie  following  table  sliows  the  registration  in  the  several  courses  of  the 
University  Summer  Normal: 

Algebra    .' 120 

Arithmetic    90 

Bookkeeping    22 

Chemistry     18 

Civics     88 

Geography,    Physical 85 

Geograpliy,    Political 95 

Geometry,  Plane 149 

Geometry,    Solid 19 

Grammar   and   Composition 94 

History   of   Education 80 

History,  General .- 138 

History,    Texas 90 

History,   United   States 91 

Literature    77 

Methods   and    Management 196 

Method  in  Primary  Grades 153 

Physics    143 

Physiology    78 

Psycliology     78 

Public    School   Art 54 

Public   School   Music 125 

School    Law 93 

Trigonometry     24 
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III  NoiiR"  loursi's  iliiTc  were  registered  Summer  Normal  as  well  as  Sum- 
mer School  students.  Summer  Normal  students  of  this  kind  were  to  be 
fouiul  in  the  foilowinfr  courses: 

In  Chemistry   A,   tauglit   h\   Professor  Schoch   and   Tutor   Hicks,  there 

were    18 

In  Eduvatiim  3f,  tauj^'lit   In    Dr.  Hall,  there  were 78 

In  Education  5w,  tauj^ht   liy  Dr.  Kail,  there  were 86 

In  History  A,  taught  by  Instructor  Kamsdell,  there  were 138 

I:i  -Matiicniatics  If,  taught  by  Tutor  Calhoun,  there  were 19 

In  Mathematics  Iw,  taught  by  Professor  Rice,  there  were 24 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students,  including  those  in 
the  Summer  Normal  as  well  as  those  in  the  Summer  School,  that  received 
instruction  in  the  several  subjects  in  which  University  courses  were  offered: 

Chemistry   37 

Education    380 

English    203 

French     10 

Geology    34 

German    23 

Greek    7 

History    218 

Latin     81 

^latliematics    1  o3 

I'hysics    • 3.') 

Political   Science 40 

Spanish     23 

The  students  taking  courses  in  the  Summer  School  proper  were,  with 
an  insignificant  number  of  exceptions,  attentive  to  their  work.  The  mem- 
bers of  tiie  faculty  report  that  tlic  student  body  is  far  more  serious-minded 
during  the  summer  term  than  during  the  regular  terms.  In  the  Summer 
Normal  a  large  number  of  students  entered  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
certificates  extended.  This  class  of  Summer  Normal  students  was  given 
especial  attention  by  the  instructors,  and  the  methods  adopted  in  order 
to  .>iee  to  it  that  every  student  entering  tlie  Normal  should  be  a  working 
student,  were  effective.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  becoming  generally  known 
throughout  the  State  that  tlie  University  Summer  Normal  is  a  place  for 
study,   and   not   for   gossip   and   amusement. 

A  number  of  classes  consisted,  each,  of  entirely  too  many  students, 
which  inevitably  tended  to  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 

By  direction  of  Honorable  James  Wilson,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Professor  D.  .1.  Crosby,  educational  expert  in  that  department, 
spent  one  week  in  July  in  Austin,  delivering  ten  lectures  to  students  at- 
tending the  University  Summer  Schools.  His  work  was  very  elliciently 
done,  and  created  no  litth^  iiit.rr-,t  in  behalf  of  the  subject  he  presented 
so   abiv. 
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For  the  fiist  tiiin'  in  the  history  of  our  Summer  Normal,  provision 
was  made  for  instruction  in  ])uhlic  school  music  and  public  school  art. 
The  former  subject  was  taught  for  three  weeks  by  Miss  Birdie  Alexander, 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Dallas  public  schools,  and  the  latter  by  Miss 
Frances  C.  Kirk,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  Galveston  public  schools. 
The  classes  in  these  two  subjects  were  large,  and  the  interest  gratifying. 
So  successful  was  tlie  work  in  eacli  of  these  subjects  that  it  is  believed 
proper  to  incorporate  thein  regularly  in  tlie  work  of  the  Summer  Xormal 
hereafter. 

Five  Round  Tables  were  conducted  during  the  summer  session.  The.se 
Round  Tables  were  led  by  Superintendent  Horn,  Dr.  Rail,  Professor  Hen- 
derson, Superintendent  Carl  Hartman,  and  State  Supeiintendent  Cousins, 
the  respective  themes  considered  Ijeing,  ( 1 )  The  Imjjrovement  of  Teachers 
Already  in  the  Service;  (2)  Physical  Education;  (8)  How  Can  the  Small 
Public  Higli  School  JNIeet  the  Entraiice  Requirements  of  the  University 
of  Texas?  (4)  Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools;  (.5)  The  Xext  Step  in 
the  Educational  Progress  of  Te.xas. 

Four  evening  lectures  were  delivered,  as  follows :  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Mather, 
"Tlie  Making  of  a  Slieet  of  Paper";  by  Hon.  R.  T?.  Cousins,  "A  Brief 
Study  of  Our  School  System";  by  Dr.  L.  ~SL  T\easlioy.  "Co-Operation,  Co- 
ercion, and  Competition";  by  Jiulge  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  "The  English 
Sonnet."  W.  S.  S. 


LIBRARY  NOTES 

Room  44   is  now  used  as  a  part  of  the  Library.     Tt  lias  been  fitted  up 
with  tables  and  chairs  for  about  seventy-five  students,  and  an  entrance  has 
been  cut  through   the  west  wall   of  the  room,   opening 
Boom  into  a  small  corridor  connecting  with  the  main  reading 

room.     This  is  an  inconvenient  but  necessary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Library. 


Mr.  H.  P.  Hilliard,  formerly  of  Austin,  now  of  St.  Louis,  has  made  for 
this  year  his  annual   gift  of  .$100  for  the  purchase  of  books  by  Southern 
writers. 
Gifts  Hon.  George  W.  Braekenridge  of  San  Antonio,  mem- 

ber of  the  Board  of  Regents  since  1886,  and  well  known 
for  his  many  gifts  to  the  University,  has  given  his  first  pension  check, 
amounting  to  $41.07,  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  seem  most  needed. 

The  Ashbel  Literary  Society  has  again  given  money,  $2.5,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  preferably  on  contemporary  English  drama. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  has,  on  request, 
sent  about  three  hundred  volumes  of  the  Congressional  set  of  U.  S.  Docu- 
ments to  make  our  set  more  complete.  As  most  of  these  were  early  vol- 
Times,  dating  before  ISO.'),  and  consequently  difficult  to  secure,  his  aid  is 
all  the  more  appreciated. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  given  a  set  of  its  early  Catalogue,  printed 
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in  sevenlocn  voluinos  from  ISiil-lSSU.  Tliese  volumes  are  being  gradually 
superseded  by  the  printed  eard  eatalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  l»ut 
are  still  useful. 

Classes  in  History  2,  li,  4,  and  14  luive  given  the  following  books  used 
ia  these  cla-sses  as  supplementary  reipiired  readiii<::  ten  cojiies  of  Tout, 
The  Empire  and  the  Fapaey;  nine  copies  of  Ogg,  Source  Book  of  Mediaeval 
History;  eight  eopies  of  Robinson,  liiudiiKjs  in  Kurop((in  llixtory;  five 
copies  of  CJardiner,  tSehool  Atlas  of  English  History;  and  three  copies  of 
Stubbs,  Constitutional   History  of  England. 

Mr.  i;.  I".  lUirges,  of  EI  Paso,  has  presented  a  copy  of  W.  W.  .Mills, 
Eorty  Years  at  El  Paso. 

The  University  Club,  of  Austin,  lias  continued  its  gift  of  the  current 
numbers  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  New  York  Times.  Besides 
these  two,  the  Library  binds  tlie  current  numbers  of  tiie  following  daily 
papers:  The  Galveston  IS'eics,  presented  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Thornton,  of  Aus- 
tin; the  Fort  Wortii  Record,  the  Houston  Chronicle,  and  tlie  Austin  f?tates- 
man.     The  last  three  papers  are  given  by  the  publisiiers. 

Of  the  unbound  material  in  the  Library  of  the  Texas  Academy  of 
Science,  presented  last  year  to  the  University,  the  following  volumes  have 
been  bound,  catalogued,  and  i>ut  on  the  shelves:  The  Journal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  vols.  120-l(i4,  188.)  IDUT;  the  -Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1817-1908,  forty-nine  volumes; 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vols.  20-33, 
1803-1907;  tlie  .Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  vols.  9-18.  1898-1907:  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (Boston),  vols. 
27-42,  1893-1907:  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  (London),  vols. 
50-79.  1891-1907:  the  .4/^i  of  the  Turin  R.  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  vols. 
28-42,  1892-1907. 


L'nder  tliis  heading  it  is  impracticable  to  name  more  than  a  few  of  the 

more  expensive  works,  and  those  of  some  special  local  or  other  interest; 

for   example,   during   the   term    considerable   additions 

Purchases  '"'^'^  '**'^"  made  to  the  collection  of  books  on  English 

;iii(!    (ierman    literature,   liut    only   a    few    tith's   ran   be 

given  here. 

Edinburgh  Review,  1872-1884.  vols.  135-159,  to  complete  our  set. 
Wesimin.'iter  Reriew,  1824-1891.  vols.  1-130,  to  complete  our  set. 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Works.     N.   i.     1900-1908.     27  volumes. 
Cenest,    .lohn.      Some    .leeounl    of    the    Engli^ih    Stage.      Ratli     (England). 

1832:    10  vols. 
Behn,   Mrs.     Plays.   Hislori<s,   and   \orels.      London,    1871.      (1   vols, 
Anglistisehc  Forschungen.     Heidelberg,   1901-1900:    22  vols,   in   0. 
Mlener  Beitrage  zur  Engli-schen  Philologie.     T^-ipzig.   1805-1907:   8  vols. 
Halle  Studien   zur  Englisrhm   Philologie.     1807lon(;:   5   vols. 
Saccardo.     Sylloge  Fungorum.     Padua.  1882-1000 :    19  vols. 
Botanischer  Jahrcsbcricht    (Just).     Berlin.   18741008;   55  vols. 
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Petorninnii.     Mittlicilitnyoi,    1855-1906,    and    the    Ergiinzungshande,    1860- 

1006.     Gotha;   84  vols. 
Virginia.      Joirrnals    of    (he   House   of   Burgesses.      Richmond,    1905-1908; 

5  vols. 

Heads   of   Families   at    the   First    Census,    1790.     Washington,    1907-1908; 

6  vols. 

London  Journal  of  Education,  1879-1894,  to  make  our  set  more  complete. 


Tlie   Library   will    ])ay   transportation  cliarges  on   gifts.     If  you   have   a 

collection  of  books  and  pamphlets,  the  care  of  which  becomes  a  l)urden  to 

you,  or  the  value  of  which  makes  it  desirable  for  se- 

Books   Wanted       I'ious  students  to  use  them,  why  not  place  them  in  an 

institution  where  they  will  always  be  available  for  use 

by  the  future  citizens  of  the  State?     Write  to  the  Library.  P.  L.  W. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  enrollment  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  fall  term  of 
1908-1909  shows  a  slight  increase  over  that  for  the  same  term  of  tlie 
preceding  year.  Tiiis  is  ofl'set,  however,  by  the  fact  that  thi'  number  of 
Arts  students  (freshmen  and  soplioniores)  taking  Education  courses  is 
somewliat  less  than  last  year.  Considering  the  decrease  in  the  College 
of  Arts  enrollment  and  the  more  rigid  restrictions  with  regard  to  admission 
to  Education  courses,  the  enrollment  is  really  gratifyiagly  large.  For 
the  fall  term  the  enrollment  in  the  Department  of  Education  was  154,  as 
compared  witli  148  for  the  corresponding  term  of  1907-08.  In  addition, 
93  studeiits  of  the  College  of  Arts  pursued  courses  in  Educatio?i,  as  com- 
pared with  100  last  year,  making  the  total  luimber  pursuing  courses  in 
Education  during  the  Fall  Term  247,  as  compared  with  248  last  year. 
The  addition  of  some  33  students  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  Winter  Term 
brings  this  total  up  to  280. 

There  are  two  tendencies  noticeable  in  the  registration  this  session. 
The  first  is  that  there  is  a  decrease  of  under  classmen  and  a  corresponding 
inci-ease  of  upper  classmen  registering  foi-  woi'k  in  tlie  dejiait  inent.  The 
second  is  the  tendency  already  observable  during  the  past  year  of  increased 
enrollments  in  the  advanced  courses.  The  number  of  enrollments  in  such 
courses   last  year   was   95,   while  this   year,   up   to   January    1.    it    is    122. 


Tlie  addition  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Farrington  to  the  Department  as  Associate 
Professor  makos  possible  the  establishment  of  observation  and  practice 
work.  This  is  to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of 
Austin.  A  two-thirds  course,  Education  27,  is  ofl'ered  in  tliis  work  in 
the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  of  the  present  session  foi-  the  (irst  time. 
The  course  inoludes  ob.servation  and  actual  teaching  in  tlie  iiigh  school 
and  ward  schools  of  the  city  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in 
charge   of   the   cour.se.      The   observation    and    teaching   will    be   carried    on 
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by  each  menibor  of  tlie  class  consecutively  live  days  in  the  week  for  one 
class  period  a  day.  tlie  time  being  credited  <in  the  same  basis  as  time 
spent   in   laboratory  work   in  other  courses. 


An  event  of  interest  to  the  Department  of  Education  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  University  was  the  adoption,  at  the  Xovemlx-r  elections,  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to  taxation  in  common  school  districts. 
The  schools  primarily  concerned  are  the  rural  schools  of  the  common 
school  districts — the  amendment  permitting  such  districts  to  levy  a  maxi- 
nuim  local  tax  of  50  cents  instead  of  20  cents  as  lieretofore,  and  that 
by  a  bare  majority  instead  of  a  two-thirds  majority  as  heretofore.  The 
University  and  the  other  schools  of  the  State  will,  however,  feel  the  uplift 
thus  given  to  the  basic  institution  in  the  school  system  of  Texas,  for  it  is 
more  than  a  pretty  rlietorical  figure  to  view  the  University  as  the  head  of 
the  public  school  system  or  as  the  upper  rung  of  an  educational  ladder 
which  extends  downward  to  the  humblest  rural  school  of  the  State. 

The  University  contributed  its  share  in  carrying  on  the  well-organized 
campaign  of  education  to  which  was  due  more  tlian  to  anything  else  the 
remarkably  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  Members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Department  as  well  as  of  the  College  addressed  many 
political  gatherings  over  the  State  and  especially  in  Travis  county. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  Texas,  which  the  University  was  sb 
largely  instrumental  in  organizing,  managed  the  campaign  throughout 
the  State,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  the  success  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Evans,  M.  A.,  1900,  the  General  Agent  for  the  Conference,  did 
tlie  bulk  of  this  work,  and  did  it  most  efficiently.  ^Ir.  Evans'  predecessor, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Bralley,  also  liad  a  very  large  share  in  the  preparing  for  and 
initiating  this  great  campaign  of  education  and  for  education  in  Texas. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  vigorous  and  effective  campaign  carrieil 
on  by  County  Superintendent  Carl  Hartmaii,  M.  A.,  1904,  in  Travis  county. 

The  carrying  of  this  amendment  by  such  an  overwhelming  majority,  in 
the  same  election  at  wiiich  two  others  were  defeated,  is  good  evidence 
that  a  just  cause,  if  properly  presented  to  the  people,  will  receive  their 
support.  The  University  may  rightly  take  courage  and  hope  for  sinular 
support  at  tlie  liands  of  the  people.  E.  E.  IJ. 


THE   nKPARTMKXT  OF  EX( ;  I.NEKHIN'i; 

The  Engineering  Department  during  the  Fall  Term  ha<I  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  27fi.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  the  Sopho- 
more Engineering  Class  is  larger  than  the  Freshman.  This  result  is  at- 
tributed to  two  causes,  the  panic  and  the  increased  entrance  requirements. 
The  most  potent  of  these  causes  was  the  panic,  which  stopped  all  railroad 
construction  and  ])ractically  all  public  improvements.  An  active  summer 
in  railroad  con-itriiction  is  invariably  followed  by  an  increased  atteiidanct; 
in   our   Engineering  schools   all   over   the  countrv. 
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All  the  upper  cla.sses  in  Engineering  liave  tlie  largest  attendance  in 
the  history  of  ihc  University,  and  one  of  our  largest  graduating  classes 
will  receive  diplomas  in  June,   l!)Oi). 

The  most  significant  event  in  tlie  Engineer's  life  is  his  annual  reception. 
He  looks  towards  this  in  the  fall  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  till 
the  event  comes  oil',  and  after  it  is  over,  the  loyal  Engineer  begins 
to  plan  for  the  next  year's  affair,  with  a  determination  to  make  each 
superior  to  all  its  predecessors.  The  reception  this  session  was  held  on 
November  25th.  and  its  place  in  the  life  of  an  Engineer  can  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  2(1  per  cent  of  the  alniuiii  attended.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history  tickets  went  like  hot  cakes,  and  no  solicitation  was  necessary ; 
moreover,  upward  of  forty  tickets  were  sold  to  persons  other  than  Engi- 
neering students.  Tlie  executive  committee  had  to  stop  the  sale  of  tickets 
and  to  limit  tlie  luimljer  of  guests. 

This  fall  all  .lunior  Civils  were  forced  to  take  cement  laboratory,  and 
many  of  the  J-^lectricals  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  took  it  in 
their  Junior  year,  instead  of  waiting,  as  formerly,  till  their  Senior  year. 
In  addition  to  their  routine  and  scheduled  work  in  cement,  several  of  the 
Senior  Civils  are  writing  theses  on  cement  investigations.  The  larger  re- 
inforced concrete  bridge  over  the  Colorado  has  given  an  impetus  to  cement 
and  reinforced  concrete  investigations.  It  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
observe   work   on   a   large   scale   in   actual   progress. 

There  has  been  added  to  tlie  eciuipment  of  Held  instruments,  a  large 
geodetic  theodolite  at  a  cost  of  over  .$()0().  This  is  one  of  the  finest  in- 
struments made,  and  was  constructed  by  Bausch  &  Lomb  especially  for  the 
University  of  Texas.  Jt  reads  horizontal  angles  to  ten  seconds,  and 
can  be  made  to  read  such  angles  to  single  seconds.  It  will  be  used  in 
geodetic  and  triangulation  work  in  the  course  of  geodetic  surveying,  lo 
the  hydraulic  laboratory  has  been  added  a  small  brass  turbine,  which 
was  designed  by  tlie  Trump  Turbine  Company  for  the  hydraulic  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Texas.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  and 
is  an  important  addition  to  our  equipment. 

Of  the  fifteen  students  sent  home  for  deficient  work  in  the  Fall  Term, 
eight  were  Freshmen,  five  were  Hophomores,  and  two  were  tliird-year 
men.  It  is  probable  that  the  causes  were  poor  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  Freshmen;  and  loafing,  neglect,  and  excess  of  faith  on  tiie  part  of 
the   upper   classmen. 

The  School  of  Electrical  Engineering  has  liad  a  larger  attendance  in 
the  strictly  engineering  work  during  the  past  fall  than  ever  before.  In- 
struction is  now  being  given  by  the  four  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  school  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  students  on  the  full-course 
Jbasis.  The  increase  in  amount  of  work  connected  with  the  laboratory  in- 
tstruction  and  reports  necessitated  the  employment  of  another  tutor,  Mr. 
Hal  C.  Weaver,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  above  referred  to,  special  tests  in 
integrating  wattmeters  and  a  5  K.  \\'.  transformer  have  been  made  h^ 
instructors  and  students.     A  test  of  a  500  K.  W.  Allis-Chalmers  Turbo- 
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Generator  was  made  fur  the  Austin  \\"!it<>r  and  Liglit  Coniniidsion,  requiriiij; 
two  days'  work  at  tlie  imwur  [ilant.  in  wliicli  all  of  the  students  taking 
electrical   and   .steam  enjiineerinji  assisted. 

Tests  are  in  progress  by  Seniors  doing  tliesis  woUi  of  the  fuels  of 
Texas,  including  calorific  analysis  of  both  coals  and  oils;  and  of  the  com- 
parative ilhuninating  [wwer,  eciniomy  of  operation,  and  durability  of 
carbon  lilamcnl,  metallized  filament,  tantalum,  tungsten,  and  Xernst  lamps. 
The  candle-power  of  each  lamp  and  the  watts  used  are  olwerved  at  the 
end  of  each  one  hundred  hours'  lighting  period,  and  such  observations  will 
be  made  for  each  one  hundred  hours  until  all  lamps  are  burned  out.  Five 
lamps  of  each  kind  are  being  tested  in  order  to  obtain  average  values, 
and  final  results  ought  to  be  valuable.  T.  U.  T. 


THE  DEPART.MENT  OF  LAW 

.At  tl'ie  opening  of  tlie  Fall  Terra  of  the  session  of  1908-09,  the  Law 
Department  of  the  L'niversity  of  Texas  opened  its  doors  for  registration 
in  its  handsome  and  commodious  new  building.  From 
The  Work  of  the  two  small  class  rooms,  thiee  small  oHices,  and  a  wholly 
inadeqiuite  library  and  reading  room  in  the  east  wing 
of  tlie  Main  Building,  where  the  Law  School  had  been  located  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  this  department  emerged  with  joy  and  occupied  a  most 
modern  and  fully  eijuipped  building,  where  it  is  no  longer  cramped  from 
lack  of  space,  nor  handicapped  by  tlie  lack  of  sufticient  library,  reading 
room,  and  assembly  hall.  During  the  opening  days  of  the  session  the 
returning  students  rr-^xe  nnuiy  expressions  of  deep  satisfaction  with  their 
new  home,  while  tiie  new  students  seemed  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
should  have  the  advantages  it  affords  from  the  first  of  their  college 
career.  The  splendidly  appointed  offices  for  the  faculty  and  other  officers 
of  the  department  were  the  more  appreciated  by  their  occupants  because 
of  the  inadei)uate  ollices  in  the  old  quarters.  The  dill'erent  classes  could 
now  have  separate  rooms;  the  law  societies,  which  have  grown  to  six  in 
number,  could  now  iiicct  in  a  specially  provided  room;  the  two  literary 
societies  for  men.  eomjiosed  principally  of  law  students,  could  now  meet 
in  their  elegant  private  halls:  and  lastly,  the  smokers  could  repair  to 
a  well  furnished  and  sanitary  room  and  smoke  to  their  hearts'  content. 
The  department  assumed  at  once  the  outward  appearance  of  the  dis- 
tinction merited  from  its  beginning. 

It  was  well,  indeed,  that  this  spacious  building  came  in  time  to  receive 
the  incoming  class  of  this  session.  The  highest  numlK>r  of  the  first-year 
class  reached  in  any  previous  year  was  l.'Jl.  Already  204  have  registered 
this  term.  Even  the  large  class  roimis  could  not  accommodate  this  un- 
precedented nuniljer  of  new  men,  so  it  was  deciiled  to  use  the  assembly 
hall  for  its  class  room.  Two  eauses  seem  to  have  combined  to  cause  this 
extraordinary  increase  in  iiuinbers  in  the  Law  Department.  First,  the 
increased    efliciency    and    prestige    of    the    department.    (K-casioned    Iiy    tjie 
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mnv  laiildinj:-,  cloubtk'ss  liolped  to  convince  many  tluit  one  need  not  leave 
Texas  to  find  a  well  equipix-d  law  school.  Second,  the  announcement  by 
the  authorities  that  after  this  year  one  nuist  have  at  least  five  academic 
courses  to  his  credit  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  Law  Department, 
caused  many  to  enter  earlier  tliau  they  would  otlierwise  have  done.  Tlie 
Middle  Class  has  an  enrollment  of  !)5,  the  largest  Middle  Class  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  Tiie  Senior- Class  numbers  only  61,  making  a  total 
of  3.">C  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Law  Department,  and  many 
others  are  expected  to  enter  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  quizmasters  of  the  depaitnient  are:  John  P.  Dinsmore,  Earle  R. 
Howell,  and  Charles  Clements, — all  members  of  the  Law  class  of  1!)()S. 
Albert  ^Foodie  is  Ivegislrar  of  the  Law  Department  and  Secretary  to 
th(^  Dean.  Towjie  Yo\mg,  ().  O.  '.rouchstone,  and  W.  M.  Cleaves  are  Law 
Librarians. 

But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Law  curriculum,  ft  is  very 
noticeabh',  however,  that  the  school  is  drifting  toward  a  purely  "case 
system"  course  of  study.  Judge  Hildebrand  has  introduced  the  case 
book  of  Mrcherii's  Cases  nn  Aycncij,  rejdacing  the  textJ)()ok,  Mechem  on 
Agency.  The  courses  on  Damages  and  Bankruptcy  have  been  dropped 
from  the  course  of  study,  and  a  course  on  legal  bibliography  by  Judge 
Townes  introduced.  Judge  Tailtiai  is  supplementing  his  course  on  Wills 
by  the  use  of  Judge  Simkius's  new  book  on  Texas  Admimstfalious.  Senior 
Equity  has  been  c^ian.ged  from  the  Spring  Term  to  the  Fall  Term:  and 
Private  Corporations  has  been  made  to  cover  both  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms,  meeting  five  instead  of  six  times  a  week.  .Moot  couit  practice 
for  the  Senior  Class  now  covers  the  entire  Scnicn-  year,  instead  of  two 
terms  as  heretofore. 

Jn  order  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  ^lain  Building,  two 
sections  of  English  1  for  Law  students,  and  all  the  courses  in  Public 
Speaking  for  both  Law  and  otiu'r  students,  aie  now  given  at  the  i>aw 
Building.  Political  Science  68  is  a  newly  formed  course  for  Law  students 
only.  It  is  a  condensed  coml)ination  of  the  elements  of  Politics,  Economics, 
and  Transi)oitaf,ion,  one  term  each,  given  by  Professors  Keasbey,  Johnson, 
and    I'otts  res])ectively.     'J'his  course  is  also  given  at  the    Law    Unilding. 

On  liie  afternoon  of  'I'hursday,  October  2!)th,  the  Law  Department 
ke])t  o|)en  house  to  the  students  and  faculties  of  the  other  departments, 
and  to  any  others  who  might  wish  to  visit  the  new  building.  S])ecial 
committees,  ajipointed  by  Bob  LTolliday,  president  of  the  dei)aiiment,  es- 
corted tile  g)i('sts  tliroiigli  the  building,  each  visitor  being  ])resented  with 
a  dainty  souvenir  card. 

Instead  of  (lie  regular  annual  smoker  for  men  only,  this  year  the  de- 
])artnient  gave  an  elaborate  reception  for  both  sexes  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 24th.  The  usual  speech-making  was  indulged  in,  after  which  refresh- 
ments were  served  in  the  library  reading  room.  in  the  society  halls 
dancing  was  engaged  in  till   a  late  hour. 

'V\w  Law  Building  was  dedicated  November  2r)th.  'I  lie  addresses  of 
Professor   ^\  illiston,   of    Harvard   University,   and    .Fudg(>    Yaiicy    Lewis,   of 
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Dallas,  wiTf  jtulili-lu'il  in  tho  last  niimlx'r  of  Tlir  h'rinnl.  After  tliosft 
aiMii'ssos  wfio  (Iclivfii'd  in  tlic  auditorinni  of  the  Main  Ituililiii^'.  the 
aiulifiKv  letiifil  to  the  main  eiitiam-e  of  the  Law  liuildint;,  where  lloii. 
T.  S.  lleiulerson,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Hejjjents,  formally  pre- 
sented the  ltuildin<»  to  the  Law  SchooL  Dean  Townes  accepted  the  l>nildin<^ 
in   behalf  of  the   Law   Faculty  and  students. 

Several  new  regulations  have  heen  announced  l»y  tlie  Faculty,  and.  I 
may  add.  have  been  closely  adhered  to  by  the  students.  Kejiular  attend- 
ance upon  all  class  exercises  is  more  vigorously  insisted  upcju  than  ever 
before.  W'riiten  excuses  for  absence  from  classes  are  now  the  only  means 
by  which  a  student  may  be  excused  for  an  absence,  and  only  two  excuses 
are  accepted;  the  student  must  either  have  been  sick  or  out  of  the  city. 
Being  tardy  at  roll  lali  twice  counts  an  absence.  Smoking  is  forbidden 
in  every  part  of  the  building  except  in  the  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

During  no  previous  term  of  its  history  has  the  Law  Department  made 
sucli  decided  and  substantial  advancement  as  during  the  Fall  Terra  of 
IDOS-OO.  Judge  To\\Ties  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Dean  January  1,  1008, 
immediately  following  his  extended  visit  of  investigation  of  Eastern  law 
schools,  but  he  wisely  waited  till  the  department  was  in  its  new  home 
to  j»it  many  of  his  ideas  of  administration  into  practice.  The  department 
was  never  before  so  thoroughly  organized,  either  as  to  matters  of  discipline 
or  of  class  work.  Many  of  the  innocent  traditions, — yet  hurtful  in  a 
way, — wliich  had  of  necessity  grown  up  during  its  stay  in  its  old  and 
inconvenient  quarters,  failed  to  survive  the  move  and  hajipily  no  longer 
hinder  its  progress.  Everything  about  the  Law  Department  has  sud- 
denly taken  on  a  more  dignified  and  orderly  appearance.  But  witli  this 
improved  morale  the  department  lias  lost  none  of  its  old-time  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  and  enthusiasm.  It  has  simply  made  one  long  stride 
upward  in  the  course  of  its  higher  development.  J.  J.  D.  C. 


Feeling    that    the    first    entertainment    to    be    given    in    the    new    Law 

Building  shuuld  be  one  worthy  of  their  new  home,  and  wishing  to  share 

it    with    their    friends   among   the    ladies,    the    students 

The  Law  of   the    Law    Department   of   the    University   of   Texas 

Reception  ^,  <•    ■      .         ^     ,?       .,      ^"  %•  . 

gave  on  the  eveiuiig  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  Aoveml»er, 

as  tlieir    part   of   the  celebration   in   honor  of  the   twentv-fifth   anniversary 

of  the   L'niversity,  a   reception,   instead  of  the  "stag  smoker"  which   if    has 

bee!)  their  custom  to  give  annually  heretofore  at  the  Driskill   Hotel. 

The  Law  Building  was  a))pro])riate!y  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  all 
of  its  variaus  ollices  and  class  rooms  were  thrown  o|M'n  for  the  ins|M'etiou 
of  the  guests.  The  invitation  list  included  the  Faculty  of  the  V'niversity, 
all  visiting  alumni  of  the  departineiU.  the  judges  of  all  the  courts  located 
in  Austin,  and  the  mend)ers  of  the  Austin  Bar,  as  well  as  many  lawyers 
and  other  prominent  men  from  out  of  the  city,  and  a  great  many  ladies. 

The  souvenir  of  the  occasion  was  a  snutll  booklet,  on  the  back  of  which 
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appeared  an  excellent  cut  of  the  Law  Building,  and  which  contained  a 
picture  of  the  Peregi-inus,  the  chosen  symbol  of  the  department,  some 
college  yells,  the  official  program  of  the  evening,  the  dance  program,  and 
a  list  of  the  committees   in  charge  of  the  affair. 

The  reception  itself  was  held  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  building, 
and  lasted  from  eight  until  nine  o'clock.  The  guests  were  then  requested 
to  assemble  in  the  auditorium,  where,  with  Professor  B.  D.  Tarlton,  of 
the  doi)artment,  presiding  as  master  of  ceremonies,  a  program  consisting 
of  some  music  by  tlie  University  Orchestra,  and  speeches  by  M.  S.  Church, 
on  behalf  of  the  students  and  the  alumni,  T.  P.  Buffington*  and  Wilbur 
P.  Allen,  on  the  pait  of  the  graduates  of  the  department,  was  rendered. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  program,  the  guests  were  invited  into  the 
library  on  tlie  second  llcor  of  the  building,  where  refreshments  consisting 
of  sandwiclies,  piuich,  and  cigars  wei-e  continuously  served  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  evening;  while  at  the  same  time,  dancing  was  begun  in 
the  th!e:>  society  halls  in  the  basement,  tlie  floors  of  which  had  been  put 
into  excellent  condition  for  the  occasion.  Music  was  furnislied  by  Bes- 
serer's  Orchestra.  The  card  contained  twelve  dances,  after  each  of  which 
appeared  a  clever  combination  of  tecluiical  legal  and  football  terms  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  The  dancing  continued  until  a  late  hour,  and 
was  tlioroughly  enjoyed. 

Tlie  whole  affair  was  most  successfully  planned  and  carried  out  and  re- 
flected much  credit  upon  the  members  of  the  committees  having  it  in  charge, 
as  well   as  upon  the  students  of  the  Law  Department  as  a  whole. 

J.   P.   D. 


MATTERS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE 

FACULTY 

ilEETixG  OF  September  22,  l!t()8 

Tlie  new   President,   Dr.   S.  E.  Mezes,   presided  for  the   first  time.     The 
Standing   Committees   for   the   year   were   announced. 

Meeting  of  October  6 

Elementary  teachers'  certificates  were  voted  to   Blanche  McComb,  Emma 
May  Ladd,  and  Edith  Simpson. 

Meeting  of  November  3 

T.  W.  Gregory,  J.  H.  Hart,  and  Max  Bidder  were  chosen  alumni  mem- 
bers of  the  Athletic  Council. 

A  Standing  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  was  created. 

Meeting  of  November  14 

\  communication   was   read  from   the   Secretary  of   the   Faculty  of  the 
Agiicnltural    and    Meclianical    College    informing   the   Facultv   of   the   Uni- 
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versity  tliat  tlio  two  students  of  tlie  College  chiefly  concerned  in  a  scrim- 
mage at  the  recent  football  game  between  the  elevens  of  the  University 
and  the  College  iiad  been  disciplined,  adding:  "Tiie  Faculty  and  Student 
Ikxly  of  this  institution  deeply  regret  tlie  unfortunate  clash  between 
cadets  of  this  College  and  students  of  the  University,  and  trust  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  institutions  may  continue  to  be  most  cordial." 

It  was  voted  to  send  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  and  appreciation: 
"The  President  and  Faculty  understand  and  heartily  appreciate  the  spirit 
that  prompted  tliis  action.  They  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press their  gratification  at  the  good  will  and  evident  desire  to  keep  such 
matters  within  bounds  displayed  by  a  majority  of  the  cadets  of  your 
College  on  November  0th  during  the  interval  between  the  halves  of  the 
foot-ball  game,  and  confidently  believe  that  the  unfortunate  incidents 
referred  to  in  your  communication  will  through  your  action  serve  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  schools." 

The  following  resolution,  recommended  by  a  special  committee,  was 
adopted:  "The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas  wish  to  express  to 
President  Houston  their  deep  and  sincere  regret  at  his  resignation  of  the 
ottice  of  President.  Through  his  wise  administration  which  has  carried 
the  University  to  the  highest  usefulness  of  its  history,  and  through  his 
sterling  personal  qualities,  he  has  won  the  esteem  and  honor  of  the  whole 
institution,  ^^■ith  the  regrets  of  the  Faculty,  he  carries  also  their  hearty 
good  wishes  for  liis  success  in  his  new  field." 

Meeting  of  December  1 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  death  on  Saturday,  November  28,  of 
Clarence  H.  Miller,  late  Dean  of  the  Law  Department.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  take   appropriate  action. 

Meeting  of  December  7 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  death  of  .James  B.  Clark,  Proctor  and 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  on  Sunday,  December  6.  Committees  were 
appointed  tp  take  appropriate  action.  The  Faculty  then  in  a  body  re- 
paired to  the  home  of  Captain  Clark  as  a  mark  of  respect. 


FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REC.EXTS 

Meeti.ng  of  Jl-ly  6,   190S 

The  n-si;:Mation  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Houston,  as  President  of  the  University, 
was  received  and  accepted  witii  regret.  etVective  September  1.  Dr.  Sidney 
E.  Mezes  was  then  unanimously  elected  President. 

Meeting  of  October  16 

President  Mezes  read  his  report  on  the  state  of  tlie  University,  with 
recommendations,  which  were  adopted,  as  follows: 
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Certain  chaiigf.s  were  made  in  salaries  and  several  small  expenditures 
authorized. 

A  balance  of  sometliincf  over  a  tliousand  dollars  from  tlie  expenses  of 
tlie  Summer  School  for  IDOS  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  to  the  Auditor, 
and  it  was  voted  that  next  year's  appropriation  for  the  Summer  School 
be  augmented  by  tlie  same. 

Autliority  was  given  to  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

'I'hc  |)nrchase  of  a  new  adding  machine  was  ordered. 

New   posit ioMs  weie  created   and   filled,   as  follows: 

Adjunct  Professoi-  of  Law  and  Government,  elective  September  1,  1000, 
C.    S.    Potts. 

Instructoi'    in   T'liihisojiliy,   John  H.   Keen. 

Tutor   in  (Jrevk,  Edith   C.   Symington. 

Tutor    in   Electrical    Engineering. 

Two    Assistant    Law    Librarians. 

Law  Registrar  and  Stenographer. 

It  \\as  voted  not  to  lill  the  following  positions  for  the  current  session: 
Professor  of  Philoso))hy ;  Law  Lil)rarian  and  Stenographer;  Fellow  in 
Creek ;    Snulent    Assistant    in    Drawing. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Battle,  Professor  of  Greek,  was  chosen  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts. 

The  revised  Budget  for  lOrmoO  was  read  and  adopted.  Tlie  following 
is   a    summary  of   it : 

Tiicoiiic    for    10(18-00 — 

Unapprojiriated   ))alance   from    lOOT-OS $        08.3  06 

Legishit JVC     aiipro[)riatiou lO.l.OOO  00 

Land     leases 102,880  84 

Interest    on    State    bonds 26,420  00 

Interest  on  land  notes 2.500  00 

Matriculation    fees 13.000  00 

Total    estimated    income , .$250,784  80 

A]ipro)iriat  ions  for  1008-00 — 

Salaries     $176,873  34 

Schools   and    Laboratories 1 1.325  00 

Special    expenses 25,530  20 

Current    expenses .'^3.106  25 

Total     appropriations .$246,024  70 

TTiiappropriated   balance 3,810  01 

Tlu-  resignation  of  Dr.  Jolm  B.  Haden  as  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophtlial- 
mology  was  announced,  and  Dr.  Seth  M.  Morris  appointed  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  chair  in  addition  to  those  of  his  present  position  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology. 
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The  Biomiial  KoiKiit  of  tlie  J5oiircl  tu  tlie  Govenior  ami   lA-;,'islatuie  was 
eonsidcreil   aiul   adopted. 


STIDKNT   INTERESTS 

Cliailes  Cliainlii'ilain   MrXi-ill,  tin-  lu-w  (ieneial  Secretary  of  the  Young 

Men's  Christian  Association,  was  born  in  Fayetteviile,  X.  C,  September  25, 

lS7!t.      His    father,    (Jeorge    McNeill,    was    the    son    of 

The  New  Secretary    Col.   .lames   H.   McNeill,   of   New   York.      Col.    McNeill 

°       e  ^^._^^  ^^^^^  ^^j  ^j^^  early  graduates   of   Princeton,  and  at 

the  opening  of  the  Civil  \\  ai   was  Secretary  of  the  American  l{ii)le  Society. 

This  position  he  left  to  enter  the  Confederate  Army,  not  as  chaplain,  but 

as    a    private    soldier,    from    which    rank    he    projrresscd.    during    the    four 

years  of  serviie,  to  that  of  Colonel. 

Mr.  McNeill's  early  school  training  was  received  in  private  schools  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fayetteviile.  But  when  he  was  fourteen,  his  father's  busi- 
ness called  the  family  to  Charlottesville,  Va.,  to  live;  and  there  he  attended 
the  public  sciiools,  gradiuiting  from  the  High  School  in  1807.  The  follow- 
ing fall  he  entered  the  academic  department  of  Wasliington  and  Lee 
X'niversity.  Here  he  won  some  distinction  in  the  schools  of  Biologj-  and 
Philosophy,  receiving  in  1S!)S  the  University  Scholarship  in  the  former 
study,  and  in  1900  an  Endowed  Scholarship  in  Pliilosophy.  In  athletics 
he  took  an  active  part,  playing  on  the  baseball  team  one  year,  and  on 
the  football  team  three  years.  In  the  season  of  1902  he  was  captain  of  the 
football  team.  As  a  member  of  the  Cloe  Club  and  Presideent  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  together  with  many  otlier  activities,  his  interests  were  broad 
and   his   time   full. 

In  1900  he  withdrew  from  Washington  and  Lee  to  sjiend  the  next  two 
years  as  a  teacher  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  In  the  fall  of 
1902  he  re-enter(!d  ^Vasllington  and  Lee,  graduating  the  following  si)ring. 
Soon  after  this  he  accepted  the  position  of  Lay  Assistant,  or  Assistant 
Pastor,  in  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Savannah,  Oa.  After 
a  year  s])ent  here,  gaining  jnuch  experience  in  religioiis  work,  he  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  and  (iraduate  School,  as  a  candidate  for  an  M.  A. 
as  well  as  for  the  Theological  degree.  But  the  next  year,  1905,  was 
spent,  not  in  Princeton,  but  in  tutoring  and  traveling  in  Clermany,  France, 
and  England.  After  his  return  fiom  Eurojie  he  entered  the  Y.  ^1.  C.  A. 
work  as  State  College  Secretary  for  N'irginia,  which  position  lie  held 
until  his  acceptance  in  the  summer  of  1908  of  the  call  to  the  I'niversity 
of  Texas.  In  taking  uji  the  work  at  Texas,  he  soon  won  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  iiini;  and  it  is  hugely  duv  to  his  mana-^ement  that  the 
A.ssociation    has    been    unusually    suceessful    in    its    work    this   year. 

On  December  ."0,  190S,  .Mr.  McNeill  married  ^fisa  Elizabeth  Butler,  of 
Savannah,  Cia.  Tlie  bridal  couple  returned  to  Austin  witii  the  l)eginning 
of  the  New  Year. 

ilr.  MeNeill    i-  :i    Stu.ltiit    \i il iiiit eer.  aiul  expects  sometime  in   the  near 
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future  to  fiiiisli  liis  theological   course  and  go  to  the  foreign   field,  where 
he  will  take  up  his  life  work  as  a  missionary. 


The  Christian  A>sociatioii,  being  the  only  religious  organization  among 
the  men  students  of  the  University,  occupies  a  unique  position.  It  is  not 
an    imposed    all'air,    but    tlie    response    to    an    actual 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  need.      Such    being    the    case,    a    review    of    its    work 

should  appeal  to  every  one  interested  in  student  welfare 
and  progress.  College  life  ])resents  a  variety  of  problems,  and  the  Young 
INIen's  Chi-islian  A-social  ion  is  a  strong  factor  in  tlieir  proper  solution. 
The  work  for  this  year  was  thoroughly  planned  and  well  executed; 
written  policies  for  the  several  committees  put  things  in  a  definite 
form  and  iiisuicd  a  more  satisfactory  result.  We  mention  some  accom- 
plishments and  a  few  hopes. 

Two  days  before  the  Univei'sity  opened,  ten  old  men,  members  of  the 
Cabinet  or  committees,  met  and  reviewed  plans  and  policies  and  took 
immediate  action  on  the  first  tiling  in  hand,  viz..  work  for  new  students 
and  establislimeiit  of  the  Information  Bureau.  Trains  arriving  at  four 
or  live  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  midnight  were  met  and  new  students 
directed  and  assisted  in  getting  to  the  University.  Some  man  familiar 
with  the  class-rooms  and  ofhces,  also  streets  and  boarding  houses  near 
tlie  campus,  was  in  tlie  rotunda  under  the  banner  ''Information  Bureau," 
and  gave  assistance  to  the  Freslnnen  who  were  seeking  some  professor,  or 
desiring  advice  and  information  concerning  a  variety  of  things.  This 
was  kept  up  for  four  days,  and  on  the  first  Saturday  evening  "College 
Night"  was  celebrated  in  tlie  Auditorium.  Tiiis  is  an  informal  reception 
given  to  the  new  students  in  order  that  a  home-like  feeling  may  begin, 
that  the  traditions,  customs,  songs,  and  yells  may  be  learned,  that  good- 
fellowship  may  prevail  and  the  student  body  be  united  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Some  four  or  five  hundred  men  were  present,  and  at 
the  close  light  refreshments  were  served. 

An  exceedingly  practical  and  important  feature  of  the  Association's 
v\-ork  is  that  of  the  Employment  Bureau.  If  but  one  man  were  helped 
to  secure  a  position,  it  would  commend  itself,  but  when  some  twenty 
students  are  aided,  at  least  half  of  these  getting  employment  that  will 
]iny  nearly  their  entire  ex]ienses  while  at  the  University,  then  this  work 
leceives  heartier  appreciation  and  support.  It  brings  gi-eat  satisfaction 
to  help  some  deserving,  earnest  fellow  wlio  applies  and  says:  "I'll  do 
any  honest  Avork  that  will  enable  me  to  remain  at  the  University  and 
get  my  education.  I  must  have  something  to  do,  else  I  can't  stay  here." 
It  is  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  association  that  this  department  will  receive 
the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  Austin  who  want  student  help. 

The  majority  of  the  students  come  from  Christian  homes,  some  few 
from  preparatory  schools  where  either  custom  or  compulsion  gives  some 
religious  training.  Coming  to  college,  where  freedom  prevails,  a  false 
idea  of  the  same  may  lay  hold  upon  the  student.     Perfect  liberty  is  the 
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product  of  perfect  law,  and  failure  to  realize  this  resulta  sometimes  in 
wrecked  lives  or  selfish  and  indilTerent  ones.  By  means  of  tlie  weekly 
devotional  meetings  for  students  only,  and  by  organized,  systematic  liible 
study,  this  opportunity  to  be  of  real  and  lasting  aid  is  a  large  feature  of 
the  Association's  work. 

Decision  meeting  is  held  the  first  Sunday,  and,  after  a  strong  presenta- 
tion of  Ciiristian  principles,  it  is  a  source  of  strength  to  new  men  to 
find  the  number  of  strong,  wholesome  college  men  who  determine  to 
live  by  these  principles.  Devotional  meetings  are  continued  each  Sunday, 
and  a  number  of  helpful  addresses  are  given.  Practically  the  whole 
student  body  heard  Mr.  Bryan  deliver  his  address,  and  the  helpful  elTect 
is  undoubted. 

The  Bible  study  rally  was  held  on  tlie  second  Sunday,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  canvass.  There  are  now  517  men  enrolled;  this  includes  those 
who  are  in  the  Sunday  School,  fraternity,  boarding  house,  and  group 
classes.  The  policy  calls  for  700  men,  and  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
reached.  A  second  canvass  will  be  made  in  January,  following  the  evan- 
gelistic campaign.  For  this,  Mr.  E.  C.  Carter  has  been  secured.  He  is 
one  of  the  International  Committee  Secretaries,  and  was  for  two  years 
Secretary  at  Harvard  University,  then  five  years  in  India  as  National 
Secretary.  He  has  returned  this  year  by  invitation  of  Mr.  ^lott  for  some 
special  work,  and  will  visit  only  a  limited  number  of  universities  and 
colleges.  The  object  of  this  campaign  is  to  deal  openly  and  squarely, 
in  a  college  man's  way,  with  existing  evils,  j'et  honestly  and  sympathet- 
ically with  doubts,  that  men  may  be  drawn  into  the  Christian  life  and 
service. 

A  goodly  number  has  been  enrolled  in  mission  study;  four  or  five  classes 
have  been  organized,  with  as  many  more  to  follow.  Comparative  religions, 
the  active,  progressive  work  among  certain  nations,  or  biographies  of  cer- 
tain missionary  heroes,  are  studied  and  made  very  practical.  Already  there 
are  four  representatives  of  the  University  of  Texas  in  the  Foreign  Field, 
and  the  Volunteer  Band  is  an  active  organization,  meeting  weekly. 

Securing  delegates  for  the  student  conference  held  at  Ruston.  T.a., 
marked  the  close  of  the  fall's  work.  This  is  a  ten-day  training  confer- 
ence, and  is  of  great  value  to  the  Association's  work  in  tiie  Southwest. 
Some  six  or  eight  went  from  the  University. 

The  erection  of  the  Association  building  is  the  great  hope  of  the  near 
future.  Final  plans  have  been  received  and  approved,  and  with  $4500  sub- 
scribed tlie  contract  will  be  given  and  the  work  started  in  .Taiuiiiry.  The 
completion  and  fiirnishing  of  this  home  for  tlie  students  will  a<ld  greatly 
to  the  work  and  value  of  the  Association. 

C.  C.  M. 
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The  growth  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  may  seem  to 
have  lessoned  ratlier  than  to  liave  increased  during  the  term  that  has 
just  passed.  To  those  in  close  touch  with  the  work, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  the   less   rapid   rate   of   increase   in   numbers   does   not 

mean  a  backward  step,  for  they  know  that  the  com- 
mittees have  this  year  been  trying  to  proceed  slowly  that  they  may  ad- 
vance surely.  Thoroughness  of  work  along  all  lines  has  been  the  plan 
this    \-ear. 

The  jMembership  Committee  has  extended  to  every  young  woman  in 
connection  with  the  University  an  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

Tlie  Bible  Study  Committee  has  called  for  a  meeting  of  all  leaders 
of  student  Bible  classes  to  discuss  plans  for  making  this  work  more 
uniform  and  more  eflfective.  This  meeting  is  to  be  held  sometime  in 
January.  Tlie  second  week  in  January  Chapel  exercises  will  be  conducted 
along  tlie  lines  of  Bible  study.  Each  morning  a  different  phase  of  the 
sidiject  will  l)e  presented  by  a  different  leader.  Some  of  the  talks  will 
be  made  by  Austin  ministers  and  some  by  Faculty  members.  About  300 
young  women   have   been  enrolled  in  student   Bible  classes. 

The  Missionary  Committee  has  secured  Bishop  Soth  Ward  of  Houston 
for  January  LS.  He  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  mission  fields 
of  China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  Wliile  in  .Japan,  he  was  accompanied  in 
his  visits  from  place  to  place  by  Mr.  JNIotozo  Akazawa,  who  acted  as  his 
interpreter.  He  comes  to  give  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Far  East, 
and    lie   will    toll    particularly   of   Mr.   Akazawa's   work. 

IMr.  Xed  Carter,  for  ten  years  a  National  Secretary  in  India,  will  visit 
us  January  20-24.  He  comes  under  the  direction  of  the  Student  Volun- 
teer j\fovoment.  Ten  classes  for  mission  study  have  been  formed  and  about 
100  are  enrolled  in  those  classes,  besides  quite  a  number  who  are  liaving 
systematic  mission  courses  in  connection  with  the  Bible  courses  in  some 
Sunday   Schools. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  taken  a  step  forward  tliis  year,  in  tliat 
it  has  undertaken  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
Association  strictly  along  the  Bible  plan  of  giving.  No  money  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  except  what  has  been  simply  given,  yet 
the  treasurer  lias  handled  $2782  so  far.  $1.50  has  been  pledged  to  foreign 
missions,  and  $100  of  it  is  now  ready  to  be  sent  off  tlie  first  of  the  year. 
The  number  who  have  pledged  to  give  systematically  has  increased. 

The  main  work  of  the  Practical  Needs  Committee  has  been  to  secure 
a  nuiltigraph  and  a  room  in  which  to  operate  it.  The  object  of  this 
enterprise  is  to  give  support  to  one  or  more  young  women  each  year, 
while  they  take  work  in  the  University  and  the  Southwest  Bible  and 
INIission  School.  ]\liss  Boulah  Allrod  of  Childress  has  been  selected  to 
take  charge  of  the  multigraph  for  the  present.  She  is  no  stranger,  and 
success  is  confidently  expected. 

Tho    Bdiirions    Meetings    Committee    has    endeavored    to    secure    leaders 
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vlio  aiP  stroiij;  alon^r  evangelistic   lines.     Opportnnity  has  tlius   hctn   pro- 
vided ftir  those  wlio  liave  not  taken  a  definite  stand  fur  C'iuist  to  do  so. 

Tiic  .Musie  Committee  has  providt-d  special  innsie  for  chaiiel  exercises 
and  for  the  rejjniar  devotional  nieetinjrs  of  the  Vounp  Women's  Christian 
j'jssoeiation.  Tlie  members  of  this  committee  have  emleavored  to  do  what 
they  could   to  promote  congregational   singing. 


Barring  tlie  riisliing,  tlie  Fall  Term  passed  (piietly  with  the  sororities. 
There  was  no  entertaining  done,  except  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  favor- 
ite  pastime   seems   to   be   to   ask   a    few   men   to  come 

The  Sororities  over  to  the  liouses  and  dance  after  supper.  Thanks- 
giving, with  its  anniversary  gayeties,  proved  to  be  a 
drawing  card  with  tiie  sororities,  as  far  as  visitors  were  concerned.  The 
old  girls  flocked  l)a(k  to  the  frat  houses  to  hear  how  the  chapters  were 
progressing,  to  meet  the  Freshmen,  and  revel  in  reminiscences.  Among 
the  visitors  were:  Annie  Joe  Gardner  Duncan,  Fanny  West  Harris,  Genoa 
Harrington,  Fanny  Dealy,  Camilla  Labatt,  Nelwyn  Petty,  and  others,  with 
the  Kappas;  Kate  Martin,  Mary  Gooch,  Frankie  Steiner,  Julia  Armstrong, 
with  Pi  Phi :  Virdian  Barliam,  Kathleen  O'Connor,  Lucy  Crouch,  with  the 
Chi  Omegas;  ]\lrs.  Gretchen  Rochs  Goldschmidt,  Kate  Flack,  with  the 
Thetas;  Ollie  Lou  Browne  and  Aileen  Styron,  with  the  Zetas;  Lutie 
Barton,   with   tlie  Alpha   Delta   Pliis. 

Informal  gatherings,  small  dinners,  and  midnight  "conversaziones"  char- 
acterized most  of  the  entertaining  done  in  honor  of  the  visitors,  and  of 
course  hostesses  and  guests  were  prominent  at  the  dances  and  entertain- 
ments given   Ijy  tlie  University  organizations. 

At  other  times  during  the  term  the  Pi  Phis  gave  a  number  of  the 
informal  affairs  so  dear  to  a  sorority  girl's  heart.  Thev  entertained  in 
honor  of  their  Thanksgiving  guest,  iliss  Belle  Robards,  of  Galveston. 
The  girls  had  a  Christmas  tree  when  they  returned  after  the  holidays, 
the  gifts  being  clever  take-ofl's  and  jokes.  The  Kappas  have  had  no 
formal  parties.  The  Seniors  gave  a  very  enjoyable  party  in  honor  of 
the  Freshmen  of  the  fraternity.  The  Chi  Omegas  had  a  couple  of  small 
informal  dances  at  the  house,  and  j;\\<'  a  pretty  domino-whist  party  in 
Xoveniber.  The  town  girls  and  several  of  the  house  girls  who  remained 
during  the  holidays  entertained  at   hearts  on  Xew  Year's  night. 

The  Thetas  lived  quietly.  The  Zeta  Tau  Alphas  entertained  the  .Arkansas 
and  Texas  football  teams  with  a  charming  reception.  Tln-y  entertained 
several  out-of-town  guests  during  Thanksgiving  week.  The  Alpha  Delta 
Phis  entertained  Miss  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  evangelist,  during 
her  stay  in  Austin.  The  Alpha  Delta  Phis  at  Southwestern  Tniversity 
have  come  over  often  to  Austin  and  added  nuicli  to  the  chapter's  happi- 
ness. 

The  Panllellenic  .Association  has  had  only  one  meeting,  and  that  at 
the    opening    of    school.       Sevei-al     rest  rirt  ions    and    i|ualitH'at  ions    of    old 
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rushing  rules  were  adopted.  The  tendency  is  growing  to  do  away  with 
every  form  of   violent   rushing. 

In  the  more  serious  allairs  of  college  life  the  sorority  girls  are  as  usual 
in  the  front  in  holding  offices  and  honors.  They  figure  in  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Woman's  Council,  Woman's  Athletic  Association,  class  offices,  literary 
societies,  and  the  University  publications.  No  one  can  accuse  Texas 
fraternity  girls  of  being  exclusive,  for  there  is  to  be  found  the  greatest 
harmony   between   fraternity   and   non-fraternity  girls. 

A  statement  of  the  location  and  membership  of  the  sororities  is  ap- 
pended : 

Pi  Beta  Phi,  2506  Whitis  Avenue;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Colquitt,  chaperone; 
20    active   members. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  2402  University  Avenue;  Miss  Lockett,  chap- 
eioiie ;   32  active  members. 

Chi  Omega,  402  West  Twenty-fourth  Street;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Hilsman, 
chaperone;   14  active  members. 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  2503  Whitis  Avenue;  Miss  Tliompson,  chaperone; 
22   active  members. 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  Wichita  Street;  JNIrs.  Heflin,  chaperone;  15  active 
members. 

Aiplia  Delta  Plii,  1006  Wichita  Street;  Mrs.  Alex  Deussen,  chaperone; 
10  active  members.  M.  L.  B. 


The   Athenaeum   Literary   Society  has   just   completed   one   of  the   most 

successful    terms   in   its   history.     The   spirit   and   enthusiasm  which   was 

manifested  at  tlie  first  meeting  of  the  year,  and  which 

Men's  Literary        has  continued   to  be  felt  at  each   subsequent   meeting, 
Societies 

sliould   gratify   not   only   the    members   of   the    society 

itself,   but  the  entire  University. 

So  many  applications  for  membership  were  received  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  term  tiuit  the  committee  in  charge  was  obliged  to  increase 
tlie  seating  capacity  of  the  society  liall,  and  the  roll  has  continued  to 
increase  steadily   since   that  time. 

Having  adopted  as  its  motto  the  sentence:  '"The  Athenaeum  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  tlie  society  has  entered  upon  an  era  of  pros- 
perity, and  established  a  standard  of  excellence  in  its  programs,  as  well 
as  in  its  other  work,  never  before  reached  within  the  memory  of  its 
oldest  members.  Its  programs  have  been  interesting  ones,  well  prepared 
and  well  rendered,  while  the  administration  of  the  society's  affairs  and 
its  other  work,  has  liecn  eliaracterized  by  its  freedom  from  the  small 
bickerings  and  internal  dissensions  so  destructive  to  unified  and  effective 
effort.     Every  man   has  "done  his  duty"  cheerfully. 

The  feeling  between  tlie  Athenaeum  and  its  sister  society  and  friendly 
rival,  the  Rusk,  was  never  better.  The  term  has  passed  without  the 
slightest  friction  or  unpleasantness  between  tliem;  indeed,  each  has  man- 
ifested toward  tlie  other  ;in  attitude  of  generous  appreciation  and  respect. 
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If  proof  wliorc  needed  of  the  value  and  character  of  tlie  work  done 
during  tlie  last  term  by  this  society,  it  is  at  hand.  At  the  Inter-Society 
Debate  which  was  hold  in  the  University  Auditorium  on  the  nipht  of 
Saturday,  January  ll5,  1000,  tiie  decision  of  tiie  judges  on  the  question 
debated  wont  to  the  side  represented  by  the  Athenaeum,  each  of  her  four 
debaters  received  a  place  on  the  college  team,  and  the  second  prize  for 
individual  excellence  was  awarded  to  one  of  them;  the  first  prize  and  the 
title  of  "Best  In<lividual  Debater  in  College"  going  to  a  man  from  the 
other  society. 

With  a  perfectly  natural  pride  in  such  a  record,  the  Athenaeum  feels 
that  slie  has  acquitted  herself  with  credit  both  to  herself  and  to  the  in- 
stitution. 


In  the  Rusk  also  there  has  been  a  general  revival  among  the  men  in 
every  phase  of  literary  society'  work.  In  its  new  hail  in  tlio  Law  Building 
the  society  has  taken  on  new  life.  Perhaps  no  term  in  its  history  has 
witnessed  a  higher  degree  of  interest  in  its  regular  programs  nor  a  better 
grade  of  work  on  the  part  of  tlie  great  body  of  its  membership. 

The  membership  of  the  Rusk  is  not  quite  so  large  as  in  some  previous 
years.  This  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  better  work.  The  men  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  of  appearing  on  the  programs  as  often  as  they 
were  able  to  prepare,  never  allowing  tlieir  interest  to  flag  through  in- 
activity. More  than  thirty  men  entered  the  Rusk  preliminary  for  the 
inter-society  debate. 

The  one  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Rusk  for  the  Fall  Term  that  stands 
out  preeminently  is  its  parliamentary  drill.  Tiiis  feature  has  been 
stressed  in  former  years  with  varying  results;  being  generally  regarded 
as  of  secondary  importance  to  the  regular  programs.  This  year  the  drills 
have  been  made  a  matter  of  prime  importance  and  attention.  Wiiile 
several  old  men  have  helped  in  conducting  this  work,  the  chief  honor 
for  the  increased  excellence  here  is  due  to  a  new  member,  ]\Ir.  Capers. 
He  is  doubtless  the  best  parliamentarian  the  Rusk  has  ever  had.  His  ab- 
solute mastery  of  all  the  details  of  parliamentary  law  and  his  energy 
in  conducting  the  drills  have  inspired  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members 
to  become  proficient  pariiajnontarians,  wiiile  those  who  aspired  to  load 
have  been  compelled  to  conduct  the  drills  strictly  according  to  law.  In 
stressing  this  feature  of  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  really 
count  for  something,  the  Rusk  is  giving  her  nionibers  a  training  that 
will  serve  them  well  as  citizens;  a  training  tiiat  will  help  to  make  them 
powers   in  any  deliberative  body  that  they  may  enter. 
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Since    tlie    last  issue    of    I'lic    Record,    a    fourth    literary    society    has 

been    organized    anionj^    the    woinen    students    of    the    University.     This    is 

the   IMorian,   uliicli   was  established  at  the   oi)ening  of 

The  Women's        the   Drescnt   session.     The   other  three   are   tlie  Ashbel, 

Literary  Societies         ,■',,,       r  ,doo     ^i      c-- i         t       •        e  taaa 

wliK'li  dates  from  1888;  the  Sidney  Lanier,  from  1900; 

and  the  Eeagan,  from   1905.     Each  society  numbers  twenty-five  or  thirty, 

and  membersliip  in  three  of  them  is  upon  invitation  from  the  lespective 

society.     In  the  Pierian,  however,  membership  is   permissible  either   upon 

invitation   from   the  society   or   upon   application   under  certain   conditions. 

In  all  of  the  societies,  no  first-year  student  is  invited  to  memhersliip  until 

the   second   week   of   the   Spring  Term.     Each   society   awaits   the   reports 

for   the    Fall   and   Winter   Terms.     In   purpose    the   literary   societies   are 

similar,    as   must   needs    be.      They    meet   hi-nionthly.      In    addition   to   the 

jjurely    literary    study,    each    works    toward    some    general    end,    which    is 

of    i)rolit    to    tlie    T'niversitv.      As    an    innovation    in    the    meetings    of    the 

Women's  Council,  dillerent  societies  have  been  called  u])on  to  conduct  one 

meeting   a   term.      Tlie   Ashbel    conducted    the    social    meeting   of   the    Fall 

Term,  and  tlie  (jthers  in  turn  will  have  cliargt;. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Aslibel  this  year  is  the  Greek  drama.  Dr. 
Battle,  by  way  of  introduction  into  this  unfamiliar  field,  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  tiie  dramatic  art  of  the  Greeks.  The  plays  that  have 
been  selected  for  study  are  Afiaiucnnioii  by  Aeschylus,  Oedipus  Kin;/  by 
Sophocles,  Ak-t'stis  by  Euripides,  and  I'hc  Frogs  by  Aristophanes.  Aside 
from  its  literary  study,  the  Ashbel  holds  each  year  an  "open  meeting," 
which  in  recent  years  has  taken  the  form  of  tlie  presentation  of  some 
comedy  oi-  farce.  Last  yeai'  a  lieterogeneous  program  was  carried  out,  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  which  was  the  representation  of  Christy  and 
Gibson  pictures.  The  proceeds  are  usually  given  to  the  Library,  but  this 
year  they  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  Ashbel  window  for  the 
west  entrance,  given  in  memory  of  Ashbel  Smith,  from  whom  the  society 
took  its  name.  This  society  entertained  the  Woman's  Council  at  the 
first  social  meeting  of  the  Fall  Term  with  an  up-to-date  finishing-school 
for  young  ladies,  where  all  L^ni versify  girls  receive  insti'uction  in  desirable 
subjects   in   the  most  approved   college   methods. 

In  the  Sidney  Lanier,  the  programs  for  tlie  Fall  and  Winter  Terms  are 
taken  up  with  a  study  of  the  short  story,  for  the  Spring  Term  witii  a 
study  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Southern  poet  for  whom  the  society 
was  named.  A  very  attractive  Year  Book  has  been  issued  in  memoriam 
to  Edna  llofst otter,  '08.  For  the  Fall  Term  the  progiaiiis  surveyed  the 
short  story,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern,  with  Jiiith  as  a  type  of 
the  ancient,  with  Artliurian  legends.  The  I'alient  (Iriselda,  and  The 
Knight's  Title,  as  mediaeval  types,  with  the  stories  of  Poe  and  Conan 
Doyle  as  modern  types.  For  the  Winter  Term,  one  meet  lug  each  is  devoted 
to  stories  of  local  color,  to  the  psychological  short  story,  to  the  story 
of  incident,  and  to  the  burlesque.  Dr.  I'ayne  is  to  conduct  the  study 
of    the     burlesque.       The     object    of     this     society    is     two-fold:     "helpful. 
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pipnsant  interfourse  among  the  members,"  and  "tlie  estalilislimcnt  of  a 
Students'  Loan  Fuml."  After  praiseworthy  elFort  this  fund  has  liwii 
established,  and  is  now  diviih'd  amonj,'  several   University  girls. 

The  Heagan  Literary  Soeiety  has  proved  a  most  patriotic  organization 
this  year,  inasmuch  as  the  members  have  selected  for  their  course  of 
study  the  literature  of  Texas,  verse  and  prose.  As  introductory,  one 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  State  Library  to  study  a  book  compiled 
and  illustrated  by  Tcxans,  which  took  the  prize  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  Dr.  Simonds  has  given  an  address  on  the  geograpiiy 
of  Texas,  and  Dr.  Garrison  is  to  give  one  on  the  history.  The 
literature  is  studied  by  periods;  and  though  it  may  not  prove  as  profitable 
as  otiicr  lines  of  work,  still  tlie  society  believes  that  Texans  should  be 
familiar  with  the  productions  of  their  own  State.  The  society,  also,  is 
working  toward  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund. 

Tlie  Pierian  Literary  Society  has  only  started  on  its  career;  and  hence 
it  remains  to  tell  not  of  what  it  has  done,  but  of  what  it  intends  to  ac- 
complish. Turning  aside  from  the  dusty  classics,  it  has  selected  for  one 
n.eeting  eacli  month  topics  of  world-wide  interest,  materials  for  which 
are  gathered  from  the  current  magazines.  The  other  nu'oliiig  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  famous  novels,  ^lore  stress  is  laid  on  the  novels  of  other 
lands  in  order  to  increase  the  acquaintance  of  the  members  with  the 
less  familiar,  ilrs.  McLaurin  is  the  director  of  the  society.  As  yet, 
no  definite  plans  have  been  formulated  for  a  general  work,  such  as  the 
other  societies  are  doing.  B.  C. 


ATHLETICS 


The   foot-ball   season   of   1908   resulted   in   the   following  scores: 

October   Hi:     Texas  vs.  T.  C.  U.,  at  Austin,  11-6. 

October   17,  Texas  vs.   Baylor,  at  Austin,   27   to  5. 
Foot-ball  October   24.   Texas   vs.   Colorado,   at   Austin,   0   to    K!. 

November  2,  Texas  vs.  Arkansas,  at  Austin,  21   to  0. 

November     9,  Texas  vs.  A.  &  M.,  at  Houston,  24  to  8. 

November   1.3,  Texas   vs.    Oklahoma,   at   Norman,   0   to   50. 

November   17,  Texas  vs.   Tulaiie.  at   Austin.    15  to  28. 

November  26,  Texas  vs.   A.   &   M..  at  Austin,   2!t   to    12. 

L.  II.  Feldiiake.  of  Houston,  was  captain  and  W.  C.  McCutcheon,  of 
Dallas,  was  the  manager  of  the  IHOS  team.  Profcsscr  Metzenthin  was 
assisted  in  coaching  by  Messrs.  Householder  and  I'arrish.  Several  other 
gentlemen  assisted  from  time  to  time  in  the  coaching.  The  T  was  awardc*! 
to  Fcldhakc.  Dyer,  DutKan,  1?.  K-liil.  Walker,  Slaughter,  Truitt.  dones, 
Stielcr,  Wolfe.  .McCuteheoii,  liarclay,  Leniianl.  CiHiiliiiiiii,  and  Coach  .Metz- 
entiiin. 

The  T  was  awarde<|  to  the  ftdlowing  members  of  the  ■•Scrubs":  Irwin, 
Persons,    Lipscomb,    Duncan,    (ioodnian.    Carter,    N'ining.    Biirgiier.    Ciiilum 
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(L.),  Cullum  (J.  D.),  Cliiltoii,  Denison,  Dealer,  Nicholson,  Kennard,  aad 
Harold. 

Ben  Dyer,  of  Houston,  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  1909  team,  and 
Kenneth  Krahl,  of  Houston,  is  to  be  manager,  assisted  by  Lutcher  Stark, 
of  Orange.  E.  W.  Draper,  of  the  1908  eleven  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  accepted  the  position  of  head  coach  for  the  season  of  1909. 
He  is  a  famous  and  veteran  player,  and  comes  highly  recommended. 

Preparatory  to  the  Thanksgiving  game  six  sections  were  added  to  the 
bleachers  on  Clark  Field,  increasing  the  seating  capacity  by  at  least  six 
hundred.  A  number  of  boxes  capable  of  accommodating  over  one  hundred 
people  were  built  in  front  of  the  old  grand  stand.  Excluding  the  cost  of 
these  bleacjiers,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  season  to  date 
were  .1^10,230.92  and  !f;niS(i.l2,  respectively. 

15y  vote  of  tlie  Atliletic  Council,  $500  of  tlie  casli  on  liand  in  tlie  treasury 
of  the  Council  has  been  reserved  for  the  football  season  of  next  year. 
This  action  practicallj'  puts  baseball  and  track  upon  their  own  resources 
for  the  coming  spring,  and  the  managers  of  these  two  sports  are  now 
engaged  in  an  earnest  effort  to  jirovide  ways  and  means. 

From  the  jjoint  of  view  of  success  in  winning  games,  the  past  football 
.season  left  much  to  be  desired,  while  from  nearly  every  other  point  of 
view  the  season  was  satisfactory.  The  team  worked  pretty  faithfully, 
and  the  coaches  Avere  especially  diligent;  tlie  game  that  we  played  was 
clean  and  sportsmanlike.  The  calamity  of  tlie  season  was  the  Oklahoma 
game,  for  wliicli  the  thermometer  seems  to  have  been  in  part  responsible. 
The  best  feature  of  the  season  was  the  splendid  rally  in  the  Thanksgiving 
game.  Avhicli  clianged  defeat  into  victery,  the  score  being  12  to  0  in  favor 
of  A.  &  il.  at  the  end  of  the  first  half. 

\\'liile  all  look  forward  next  year  to  more  victories  and  fewer  defeats, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  sunuiiing  up  the  past  season,  some  of  tlie 
words  of  an  open  letter  in  The  Texan  of  December  o :  "Tlie  causes  which 
may  lead  to  defeat  or  victory  are  numerous  and  often  utterly  uncontrolla- 
ble. Tlie  presence  of  student  and  facuHy  coaclies  during  the  past  two 
years  has  given  us  teams  fully  u])  to  the  average  of  those  we  had  under 
professional   coaches."  H.   Y.   B. 


THE  TEXAS  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE 

The    Texas    Academy    of    Science    has    recently    issued    Volume    X    of    its 

Transactions,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  80  pages.     Its  contents  include 

the    following   papers:      "The   Resistive    Power   of   the 

Transactions  Animal  Organism"   (Annual  Address  by  the  President), 

Dr.   James  E.  Thompson,   Professor  of  Surgery   in   the 

ISTedical  Department  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Calveston;   "A  Theory 

of  Ferments  and  Their  Action,"  Dr.  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  of  Asstin,  formerly 

Professor   of   Medicine    in    the   Medical   Department   of   the   University   of 

Texas;    "Soil   Fertility  and    Phosphoric  Acid,"  Dr.  George  S.   Fraps,  State 
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Chemist.  Collopc  Station,  Texas;  '"Lord  Moiiboildu — A  Precursor  of  the 
Darwins,"  May  M.  Jarvis,  M.  A.,  Tutor  in  Zooli.;^ry,  University  of  Texas; 
"Fossil  Tracks  in  tlie  Del  Rio  Clay,"  Dr.  J.  A.  Udden,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  "Some  Figures  on  the  Cost 
of  Train  Service,"  R.  A.  Thompson,  Chief  Engineer,  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission; "The  Law  of  the  Fall  of  Rivers  and  tiie  Value  of  the  Deduced 
Curves  in  River  Improvements,"  F.  Oppikofer. 

Accompanying  the  Transactions  are  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1007, 
wiiich  include  a  list  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Academy  for  1907-1!)08;  the 
past  presidents;  the  papers  presented  at  the  regular  meetings;  the  report 
of  the  librarian;  a  list  of  the  institutions  to  which  the  Transactions  are 
sent  in  exchange;  the  report  of  the  treasurer;  the  constitution;  lists  of 
patrons,  fellows  and  members.  The  total  membership  of  the  Academy  at 
this  time  is   155. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Thompson,  on  the  subject,  ''The  Resistive  Powers  of  the  Animal 
Organism" : 

By  the  "Resistive  Powers  of  the  Animal  Organism,"  Dr.  Thompson 
means  "the  correlation  of  physiological  processes  that  is  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  life."  In  reviewing  the  subject  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  physiological  processes  under  two  distinct  and  different  con- 
ditions: (1)  When  affected  by  normal  stimuli  of  ordinary  or  excessive 
intensity;  (2)  when  affected  by  abnormal  stimuli,  such  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  microorganisms  and  their  toxins." 

The  old  pathology,  studied  in  its  grosser  aspects,  is  compared  with  the 
new  as  developed  by  the  application  of  chemistry  and  physics  whereby 
"diseased  processes  were  found  to  be  the  logical  resslts  of  altered  physio- 
logical conditions,"  and  that  "definite  alterations  in  physiological  pro- 
cesses invariably  j)roduced  the  same  pathological  changes."  The  opinion 
is  advanced  tliat  "althougli  now  pathology  lias  made  immense  strides,  we 
are  still  at  the  very  thrcsliold  of  knowledge,"  and  that  "work  of  sucii 
marvelous  accuracy  is  being  accomplished  in  every  branch,  and  particularly 
at  the  present  time  in  problems  concerned  with  niotabolism,  that  the 
future  is  full  of  liope." 

"It  is  generally  conceded,"  writes  Dr.  Thompson,  "that  pliysiological 
activity  is  the  result  of  chemical  action;  and  that  life  ends  at  the  exact 
moment  when  chemical  action  ceases  in  the  animal  cell.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  held  dogmatically  that  aH  animal  energy  is  derived  from  chemical 
sources.  These  chemical  sources  are  of  necessity  very  comi)le\.  and  at  tlie 
jiresent  time  we  are  able  to  formulate  them  approximately  only." 

The  argument  wliich  follows  is  of  interest  not  only  to  the  jjliysiologist 
and  physician,  but  to  the  biulogjst  as  well.  Reginning  with  the  lowest 
forms  of  life,  where  "the  anatomical  structure  is  of  the  simplest  possible 
nature,  yet  adequate  to  carry  on  all  necessary  pliysiological  functions," 
tlia  author  passes  to  the  miilt  i  i  elliihir  fnniis.  with  "a  s|K'cial  adaptation 
of  certain  cells  to  perfnmi  particular  functions."  In  (liis  connection  it 
must    be    remembered    that    no    matter    how    highly    s|„.,i:ili/e.l    an    organ 
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becomes,  "it  is  always  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  other  organs  of 
the  body  for  its  proper  working."  '"Physiological  interdependence  is  the 
mainstay  of  life,  without  which  chaos  and  dissolution  would  speedily 
result." 

Special  note  is  also  made  of  the  fact  that  where  organs  differ  materially 
in  anatomical  structure,  as,  for  example,  in  the  gills  of  fishes  and  the 
lungs  of  mammals,  the  retention  of  functioij  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life.  "For,  during  the  course  of  development,  the  changes  in 
anatomical  structures  of  an  organ  could  occur  with  impunity  as  long  as 
the  physiological  function  remained  the  same.  But,  if  a  coincident  marked 
and  sudden  change  of  physiological  function  became  necessary,  the  other 
dependent  organs  would  have  been  unable  to  respond,  and  death  would 
have    resulted." 

Ueference  is  next  made  to  the  correlation  of  the  physiological  activities 
of  the  separate  organs  of  the  body,  showing  their  perfect  balance  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  that  "under  abnormal  stimulation,  each  par- 
ticular physiological  activity  is  capable  of  being  increased  considerably 
until  a  point  is  reached,  which  has  at  times  been  designated  as  the  break- 
ing strain.  This  condition  of  excessive  activity  can  only  be  produced  by 
drawing  on  the  physiological  reserve  of  the  tissues,"  found  in  considerable 
degree  in  all  healthy  organs.  It  is  possessed  in  highest  degree,  however, 
by  the  central  nervous  system  which  responds  to  calls  until  it  is  exhausted, 
its  tissues  bankrupt. 

"The  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the  nervous  as  a  result  of  excessive 
mental  activity,"  continues  Dr.  Thompson,  "are  little  understood.  We 
know,  however,  that  their  complexity  increases  with  education,  and,  pari 
passu,  there  arises'  a  greater  vulnerability,  which  is  always  increased  by 
overwork,  particularly  if  the  patiejit  lias  suffered  from  syphilis  or  has 
been  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  An  astonishingly  large  pro- 
portion of  insane  people  suffering  from  general  paralysis  have  been  men 
and  women  of  unusual  mental  power  and  al)ility." 

Attention  is  now  called  "to  some  of  tlie  chemical  processes  by  which 
organs  are  able  to  produce  secretions  necessary  for  the  continuation  of 
life."  It  is  interesting  here  to  note,  with  reference  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
"that  the  very  foods  introduced  are  teeming  with  micro-organisms,  which, 
far  from  being  hurtful,  are  as  necessary,  probably,  as  those  found  at  the 
rootlets  of  plants."  Moreover,  "the  digestive  juices  themselves  are  de- 
structive to  the  structures  that  produce  them,  if  there  be  any  injury  to 
the  epithelium."  Further  on  we  are  informed  that  "'curiously  enough, 
the  products  of  digestion,  particularly  the  peptones,  are  themselves  of 
a  poisonous  nature,  producing  symptoms  of  an  extremely  toxic  nature, 
if  they  are  injected  into  the  blood." 

The  chemical  cliaracteristics  of  the  secreting  glands  are  next  treated 
and  reference  made  to  recent  discoveries  which  "have  revealed  processes 
of  such  minute  complexity  as  to  excite  wonder  at  the  marvelous  smooth- 
ness of  the  machinery."  One  can  indeed  wonder  at  the  "hormones"  or 
chemical   messengers,   "'which  are  carried  by  the  blood  stream  to  various 
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glands  ill  wliicli  tlioy  excite  specific  secretion."  Among  the  examples 
•riven  till'  follow  in>;  may  ix-  <  ited:  the  "[(rosecretin"  of  the  cells  of  the  small 
intestine  is  tiansfoinii'd  liy  the  action  of  the  acid  chyme  into  "secretin" 
which,  "being  taken  up  by  the  blood  stream,  passes  to  the  pancreas,  where, 
it  exercises  a  specific  elFect,  producing  a  free  tlow  of  pancreatic  juice  con- 
taining trypsinogen.  Trypsinogcn  is  never  secreted  without  the  presence 
of  secretin   in   the   blood   circulating  through   the   pancreas." 

Part  first  of  the  address  closes  with  a  di^icussion  of  the  functions  of 
tlie  secretions  of  the  ductless  glands,  viz.,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  supra- 
renal bodies,  and  the  pituitary  body. 

Part  second,  which  is  more  technical,  deals  with  the  "acquired  defenses," 
or  as  Dr.  Thompson  is  pleased  to  interpret  the  expression,  "the  correlation 
of  physiological  processes  brought  about  to  meet  abnormal  stimuli." 

At  this  point  the  reader  is  at  once  confronted  with  that  state  or  condition 
known  as  "immunity,"  concerning  which  the  author  says:  "Imnmnity 
is  usually  divided  into  three  varieties,  viz.,  (1)  natural,  (2)  acquired,  and 
(3)  hereditary.  Wliichcver  of  tliese  is  present,  the  tissues  possess  the 
power  of  repelling  infection,  either  by  destroying  it  completely  or  ren- 
dering it  harmless  tlirough  chemical  combination." 

"If  it  be  a  lively  organism,  it  is  destroyed  by  one  of  two  methods:  (a) 
Either  by  the  bactericidal  properties  of  the  blood  serum  or  of  other  body 
fluids  (bacteriolysis)  ;  or  (b)  by  the  activity  of  the  living  cells,  which 
attack  it.  ingest  it  (phagocytosis).  But  if.  on  the  contrary,  the  infection 
be  a  soluble  toxin,  tlien  the  process  of  rendering  it  harmless  must  be  a 
purely  chemical  one."  A  discussion  of  the  subject  as  above  outlined 
follows. 

F.  \y.  8. 


THE  TEXAS  STATE  HTSTORTCAL   ASSOCIATIOX 

The  journal  of  0.  M.  Roberts,  entitled  The  Experiences  of  an  Unrecog- 
nized (Senator,  which  occupies  most  of  the  October  Qunrterhj,  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  political  conditions  in  Washington  from  the  Southern 
point  of  view  during  the  memorable  winter  of  186fi-7.  Judge  Roljerts, 
Senator-elect  from  Texas,  and  his  colleagues  found  not  only  that  their 
claims  to  seats  in  Congress  were  repudiated  by  the  Congressional  radi- 
cals, but  that  even  the  Xorthern  conservatives,  from  whom  they  had 
expected  to  get  support,  the  backers  of  Andrew  Johnson,  were  more  than 
half  afraid  to  do  anything  for  them  or  to  declare  fur  any  jmsitive  poiiey 
on  behalf  of  their  own  views  of  the  constitutional  position  of  the  South. 
The  newly  organized  and  all-powerful  firand  Army  of  the  Hepublie  had 
all  but  paralyzed  the  President  and  his  party.  This  is  rather  aniu-iingly 
illustrated  in  the  account  of  the  banquet-rally  (pp.  l.*?-i-1.17 ) .  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  document  is  the  inserted  Address  of 
the  Texas  Drlerjation  ())p.  100-110),  prejjared  chiefly  by  Judge  Rolwrts 
and   published    in    the    yational   lutelltpeucer   over   the   signatures   of   the 
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members-elect  from  Texas.  It  was  designed  to  make  clear  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  claims  of  Texas  to  representation  in  Congress,  and  to 
vindicate  her  against  the  extravagant  charges  of  disloyalty  and  violence 
that  were  being  circulated  against  all  the  Southern  States  in  furtherance 
of  the  radical   program. 

The  second  article  in  the  Quarterly,  Notes  on  Clark's  "The  Beginnings 
of  Texas,"  is  an  excellent  bit  of  historical  criticism  by  Professor  Herbert 
E.  Bolton.  While  frankly  acknowledging  the  generally  high  merit  of 
Professor  Clark's  paper,  whicli  he  characterizes  as  "by  far  the  fullest 
account  of  Texas  history  for  the  period  covered  (1684-1718)  that  has 
yet  been  written,"  Professor  Bolton  points  out  numerous  errors  due  to 
hasty  reading  of  the  sources,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  materials  in 
the  Mexican  archives  is  able  to  correct  others  which  not  only  Professor 
Clark  but  other  writers  have  fallen  into  through  lack  of  the  sources.  Of 
the  former  class  of  errors  is  Professor  Clark's  statement  that  Father 
Mosasanet's  letter  is  the  only  contemporaneous  account  of  the  De  Leon 
expedition  of  1600,  though  he  had  De  Leon's  own  diary  in  his  hands  and 
mistook  it  for  that  of  the  expedition  of  1689  (p.  156)  ;  of  the  latter  class 
is  the  assertion  that  Isleta.,  near  El  Paso,  founded  in  1683,  was  at  the 
beginning  a  purely  Indian  settlement,  while  the  documents  in  the  Mexican 
archives  show  tiiat  it  was  on  tlie  contrary  exclusively  Spanish  (pp. 
150-51).  The  review  is  of  most  striking  interest  in  its  suggestion  of  the 
flood  of  light  which  exploitation  of  the  Mexican  archives  promises  to  shed 
on  the  period  of  Spanish  Texas ;  for  example,  that  Spain  was  planning  to 
occupy  the  Bay  of  Espfritu  Santo  as  early  as  1678,  several  years  before 
the  French  under  La  Salle  settled  there  in  1685.  C.  W.  R. 
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Chemistry. — Bailey,  J.  R.,  "Hydantoin  Tetrazones,"  Journal  of  Ameri- 
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of  Rome,"  Modern  Language  Notes,  XXIII,  202-4    (November). 
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prints from  various  journals.  1904-05.  Out  of  print.  Later  contribu- 
tions appear  in  the  Reprint  Scries. 

5.  Test  of  a  Vertical  Triple  Expansion  High-Duty  Pumping  Engine  in  Opera- 
tion at  the  Water  Works,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  A.  C.  Scott.  52  p.,  illus. 
pi.     June,  1905.     35  cents. 

6  Vegetation  in  the  Sotol  Country  in  Texas,  by  W.  L.  Bray.  24  p.,  pi.  June, 
1905.     25  cents. 

7.  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  Some  Solitary  Wasps  of  Texas,  by  Carl  Hartman. 

72  p.,  pi.     July,  1905.     25  cents. 

8.  The  Protection  of  Our  Native  Birds,  by  T.  H.  Montgomery,  Jr.     30  p.     Octo- 

ber, 1906.     25  cents. 

9.  The  Austin  Electric  Railway  System,  by  members  of  the  Senior  Class  in 

Electrical  Engineering,  1906.     123  p.,  illus.  pi.     1906.     50  cents. 

10.  Distribution  and  Adaptation  of  the  Vegetation  of  Texas,  by  W.  L.  Bray,  108  p., 

pi.  map.     November,  1906.     35  cents. 

11.  A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Chisos  Country,  by  J.  A.  Udden.     101  p.     April, 

1907.     50  cents. 

12.  The  Clays  of  Texas,  by  Heinrich  Ries,  316  p.,  illus.  pi.     1908.     $2.00. 

REPRINT  SERIES 

1.  A  Semantic  Study  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Nasal  Verbs,  by  E.  W.  Fay.     From 

the  American  Jouriial  of  Philology,  25:369-389  and  26:172-203,  377-408. 
March,  1906.     Out  of  print. 

2.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Texas.     From 

various  journals.     May,  1906.     Out  of  print. 

3.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit   Word  Studies,  by  E.   W.  Fay.     From  various 

journals.     November,  1907.     Out  of  print. 

4.  Spelling  and  Arithmetic,  bj'^  C.  Yeidel.     From  the  Southern  Educational  Re- 

view, October-November,  1907.     8  p.     10  cents. 

5.  On  Sundry  Confixes,  by  E.  W.  Fay.     From  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  PhiloL, 

28:411-418.     March,  1908.     Out  of  print. 

MEDICAL  SERIES 

1.  Yellow  Fever:  a  Popular  Lecture,  by  James  Carroll.     32  p.     June,   1905 

15  cents. 

2.  The  Care  of  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  M.L.  Graves.     16  p.     1905.     15  cents. 

3.  The  1903  Epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Texas,  and  the  Lesson  to  be  Learned 

from  it,  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor.     22  p.     June,  1905.     15  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  bulletias  named  above  are  the  following: 

a.  The  Official  Series,  which  includes  catalogues.  Regents'  Reports,  and  ad- 

ministrative bulletins. 

b.  About  25  bulletins  issued  before  March,  1904,  when  the  division  into  series 

began. 

c.  The   University  of  Texas  Record,  formerly,  but  no  longer,  included  in   the 

General  Series.     Numbers  of  the  Record  have  been  issued  from  two  to 
four  times  a  year  since  December,  1898,  and  it  is  now  in  its  8th  volume. 
It  is  of  special  interest  to  alumni,  ex-students,  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
vensity,  and  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  any  one  who  requests  it. 
Requests  for  Bulletins  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  of  Texas  Bulletin, 
Austin,  Texas.     Exchanges  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  of  Texas  Li- 
brary. 


